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ilitarism 

ILITARISM is a bugaboo. conjured by 

the pacifist to befool the ignorant. 
Under his skillful touch it is pictured in 
terms of frightfulness—a specter menacing 
the world’s civilization, a pestilence ever alert 
to destroy the peace and security of humanity. 

Truly, it is all of that—and more. In one 
word, militarism sums up a world of evil. It 
is without reason, without excuse. In this we 
are all agreed—pacifist and protectionist alike. 

So much for the principle of militarism. 

It is a bugaboo that impresses only the 
ignorant, the unthinking. All others recog- 
nize it as a figment of disordered logic, with 
no more direct relation to the matter of mil- 
itary power than has a pistol to burglary or 
strychnine to suicide. 

Your pacifist would have us believe mili- 
tarism and military power are synonymous; 
that the man who advocates preparedness— 
military power—thereby commits himself to 
militarism ; and, in consequence, is a menace to 
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are one and the same. 

Your pacifist would have us believe that 
military power breeds militarism. He points to 
the one exemplar of military power, the arch- 
exponent of militarism, and invites your con- 
sideration of the wave of evil that followed 
in the train of that nation’s preparedness. 

Granted that Germany did prepare for war, 
prepared assiduously, thoroughly, consist- 
ently. Granted that thereby Germany built up 
the most perfect military machine the world 
has ever known. Granted that Germany was 
militaristic and that, with the machine she had 
created, she brought unspeakable horror and 
misery to the world. 

Granted all that—what does it prove? 

Nothing except that Germany created a 
military machine and cultivated a militaristic 
creed at the same time. 

Let those who disbelieve recall France. 

What measure of military preparedness 
was undertaken by Germany that was not 
duplicated—perhapsin less degree—by France? 

According to their lights, their capacities, 
their means, each took every possible step to 
mobilize their manhood and convert it into 
military power. Each armed. Each trained. 
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Each left no stone unturned to perfect its mil- 
itary machine. Wherein lay the difference? 

The answer is simple for one who thinks. 
The difference was one of creed—of the pur- 
pose for which each strove. 

One nation prepared for conquest; the other 
for protection. One nation menaced the peace 
and security of the world; the other stood 
between the world and that menace. 

Both were possessed of military power to 
the limit of their resources. One misused that 
power; the other used it to a patriotic end. 
One nation was animated by the militaristic 
principle of conquest; the other was inspired 
by the patriotic principle of defense. 

Why misuse in one case and not in the 
other? 

The answer is simple—a matter of creed. 

For years one nation cultivated the spirit 
to misuse its military power. Bred it in its 
youth, cherished it in its manhood, made of 
it a national philosophy, almost a religion. 

For an equal period of time the other cul- 
tivated the patriotic spirit of defense, the 
philosophy of peace and protection. 

The result was militarism on one hand and 
patriotism on the other. Military power had 
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nothing to do with the formulation of a creed 
in either case. It was merely the agency with 
which each prepared to support its creed. 

To admit that military power is equivalent 
to militarism is paramount to confessing that 
we are without faith in our national integrity; 
that we believe ourselves too weak to be 
entrusted with power; that we are afraid of 
ourselves. 

In the course of our history as a nation, we 
have on a number of occasions been possessed 
of military power. We have made use of that 
power vigorously, without stint, but who can 
say that we have ever misused it; that we have 
ever employed it except in a righteous cause? 

Why’? 

Because our form of government does not 
lend itself to such misuse; because we are a 
democracy in which the voice of the people 
is the voice of command; because we are ruled 
by a collective conscience which shapes our 
actions according to the principle of the square 
deal; because we believe in liberty for ourselves 
and for the rest of the world as well. 

The world today owes its peace and secur- 
ity, its liberty and all that liberty implies, to 
military power. Had it not been for military 
power exercised in behalf of liberty, practical 
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slavery would have been the lot of most of 
us today. 

We want peace and liberty today, tomor- 
row, and forever. We want them for ourselves 
and for the rest of the world. In the past we 
have fought for peace and liberty. We would 
fight for them again. There is only one way 
in which to insure either peace or liberty. 

A great nation has shown us that way. 

Prizing liberty as we have always prized it, 
and wanting peace as we have never wanted 
it before, are we going to profit by that ex- 
ample and do the one thing that will insure 
us the continuance of both? Or, are we to 
content ourselves with merely wanting them? 

It is characteristic of the American that he 
is not long fooled by sophisms. He can see 
between the rungs of a ladder when he tries. 
He knows a good thing when he sees it; when 
he sees it, he wants it; when he wants it, he 
gets it. Price is a secondary consideration. 

We know the price of liberty and peace in 
the past. We know that it will be no less in 
the future. It is a modest price—when com- 
pared with the cost of war. 

Let us have done with being fooled. Let 
us get down to business, face facts, make up 
our minds, decide what we want, and then go 
after it as though we meant it. 





The Training Camps and Their Purposes 
By Col. M. B. Stewart, U.S. Army 


HE general idea of military 

training camps is not new to the 

people of the United States. 
During the last eight years they have 
been introduced to a series of such 
camps, beginning with the College 
Student Camps of 1913, 1914, and 1915, 
and ending with the mobilization 
camps of 1917 and 1918. The latter 
need no explanation. Everybody in 
the country is familiar with their pur- 
pose and with what they accomplished. 
On the other hand, few of our people 
have more than a vague understanding 
of the purpose of the camps that pre- 
ceded the war or the difference in 
purpose between the pre-war camps 
and the war camps. 

Briefly, the difference is that the 
war camps had to do with training 
for war; the pre-war camps, with 
training in preparation for war— 
which is a distinction if not an actual 
difference. 

Back in 1912, the military estab- 
lishment of the United States con- 
sisted of a small Regular Army of 
something less than one hundred 
thousand officers and men, and the 
National Guard of perhaps twice that 
number. There was no provision by 
which either could be increased except 
by expanding it to war strength, which 
about doubled each, giving an aggre- 
gate maximum strength of a little over 
half a million men. Back of this, there 
was nothing, no machinery for utiliz- 
ing the great unorganized fighting 
strength of the country, no means by 
which it could be employed except as 


volunteers. Interest in military mat- 
ters was at its lowest ebb. Fourteen 
years of peace had lulled the country 
into its habitual indifference to the 
possibilities of war and to the neces- 
sity for even nominal preparedness 
and, outside of the Regular Army and 
the National Guard, there was prac- 
tically no one to keep alive the military 
spirit or traditions. 

Faced by this situation, and having 
in mind the necessity for building up 
some sort of a trained force from 
which material for officers could be 
drawn in emergency, the idea was con- 
ceived of interesting college students 
in military training and in preparing 
themselves for duty as officers in 
emergency. This idea took the form 
of a series of training camps that had 
its modest beginning at Gettysburg in 
1913 and developed into the number 
of such camps that dotted the country 
during the summers of the next two 
or three years. 

By 1915, the war in Europe and our 
own situation as a result of that war 
had given the subject of preparedness 
an added importance in the minds of 
many. Stirred by the official inaction 
in this regard, prominent men through- 
out the country began seeking a means 
of awakening the people to what they 
regarded as the inevitable and, at the 
same time, of preparing themselves to 
play an active part in the trouble they 
clearly foresaw. The result was the 
first of a series of Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps established at Platts- 
burg in the summer of 1915. To this 
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camp, men flocked from all over the 
United States, volunteering for the in- 
struction. Many of them were of mil- 
itary age and were eager for training 
that would fit them for active military 
service. Many of them beyond the 
age for active military service and 
were animated by the spirit expressed 
by one member of our diplomatic serv- 
ice when he said: 

“I am here as a personal protest 
against our unpreparedness.” 

The prominence of the men who at- 
tended this camp and the novelty of 
the idea gave it wide publicity and 
popularity throughout the country. 
The following summer, in response to 
an insistent demand from men awak- 
ened to the possibilities of our situa- 
tion, similar camps were held in 
different parts of the country and ap- 
proximately twenty thousand of our 
citizens passed through them. 

In the meantime, legislation author- 
izing the forming ef an Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps had been passed and a 
beginning was made with material se- 
lected largely from these camps. 

Before another year had _ rolled 
around, we had entered the war and, 
by summer, training camps of one 
kind or another were scattered all over 
the country. Something like forty 
thousand men were in training camps 
working for commissions. The Reg- 
ular Army and the National Guard 
were in training camps organizing and 
training for service overseas. Ap- 
proximately a million other men were 
putting their affairs in shape to re- 
spond to the draft and enter the mo- 
bilization camps. 

The war had invaded every nook 
and cranny of the country and train- 
ing camps became a familiar topic in 





a million homes. Their purpose was 
known to every man, woman and child. 
Their necessity was understood and 
recognized. Everybody believed in 
them ; everybody was behind them be- 
cause their success or failure spelled 
corresponding success or failure in the 
war, and the war was a definite prob- 
lem vitally affecting everybody’s wel- 
fare in one way or another. In a 
word, the country was thoroughly 
awakened to its military necessities 
and it went the limit in meeting them. 

With the war nearly three years be- 
hind us, the matter of training camps 
is again to the front and the signs of 
the times indicate that the lessons of 
the war have been forgotten as quickly 
as they were learned. 

“Why?” many are asking. “The 
war is over—Why the training camps? 
What is it all about?” 

The answer is simple but it takes 
us back for a brushing-up on the 
fundamental principles of our Govern- 
ment and a brief review of generally- 
forgotten history. Briefly, it is be- 
cause we are a democratic people, liv- 
ing under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment and doing business along 
democratic lines. Tradition and the 
principles of our Constitution require 
that we do our fighting in the same 
democratic fashion. The tradition 
dates back nearly one hundred and fifty 
years, to the time when the country 
was fighting for its existence, and the 
principles had their birth in the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. 

George Washington voiced this 
principle to the country in his farewell 
to the Governors of the various States 
when he said: 

“The militia of the country must be 
considered as the palladium of our se- 
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curity and the first effective resort in 
case of hostility.” 

What he had in mind when he said 
this was not the militia as we understand 
it today, but the great unorganized man- 
power upon whose voluntary service 
the country must depend. 

At that time, Congress was engaged 
in the task of cleaning up the wreckage 
of the war and of establishing a work- 
ing foundation for the future. It was 
without funds, practically without 
power, and at its wits’ ends to keep the 
loose confederation of states under 
nominal control. It had practically no 
authority to take measures for defense 
beyond calling upon the several states 
in emergency for militia. Four years 
later, the adoption of the Constitution 
gave Congress the power to raise and 
support armies and to maintain a navy, 
but the finances at its disposal limited 
that power to a force that was prac- 
tically negligible. A succession of In- 
dian uprisings during the next six or 
eight years led to a series of miserable 
military failures and, in order to satisfy 
public opinion, Congress was finally 
forced to action. It accordingly passed 
an Act for Defense in which it was 
provided that every able-bodied citizen 
between the ages of 18 and 45 years 
should be enrolled in the militia, should 
provide himself with proper arms and 
equipment and should report for mili- 
tary instruction and training at stated 
intervals. 

With this act, the basic principle of 
our military policy came into being. In 
effect, Congress declared that the de- 
fense of the country was the job of 
every able-bodied citizen of military age 
and that each and every such citizen 
must busy himself with preparing to 
make good on his job. 


This principle has never changed. 
The wording of the law has been 
changed and revised from time to time; 
provisions for training have been made, 
changed—and neglected. As a matter 
of fact, the great mass of our citizens 
have forgotten, if they ever knew, that 
such a law existed—but the principie 
has endured and still endures. In a 
word, for more than a hundred years 
we have pinned our faith to a rather 
hazy idea that whatever fighting we may 
have to do must be done by our citizens 
themselves. How they were to do this 
has not given us much concern. As a 
rule, we have depended upon voluntary 
service and the impression has grown 
in this country that military service 
would always be on a purely voluntary 
basis and, with this in mind, the average 
man has been inclined to leave the whole 
matter to someone else to settle. 

In 1920, one hundred and thirty years 
after the adoption of this principle, 
Congress again faced a situation in 
many respects parallel to that following 
the Revolution. The country had just 
emerged from a war whose cost 
mounted into undreamed-of figures. 
Economic conditions were more or less 
topsy-turvy. Labor and living condi- 
tions were at their worst. The demand 
for retrenchment in all directions was 
insistent. The war army had been de- 
mobilized. The small pre-war Regular 
Army and the National Guard had prac- 
tically disappeared. Congress was faced 
with the task of building anew for de- 
fense or of leaving the country at the 
mercy of chance. Conditions through- 
out the world were such that it could 
afford to take no chances. With the 
lessons of the war fresh in its memory, 
Congress made an effort to introduce the 
principle of universal military training 
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in mild form into our military policy, 
but pressure from the country at large 
forced the abandonment of this idea 
and the substitution of the principle of 
voluntary service in its stead. In re- 
affirming this expedient, Congress again 
paralleled the action of their predeces- 
sors of 1792, with the difference that 
instead of providing for militia after 
the fashion of 1792, it provided for the 
National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves. The principle was identical in 
both cases—a military establishment de- 
pendent upon voluntary service. The 
Congress of 1792 endeavored to make 
service in the militia compulsory but it 
had no power to enforce its desires and 
the provision fell into disuse. The Con- 
gress of 1920 attempted nothing of the 
kind. 

To complete the parallel, Congress 
in its present session, giving way to the 
pressure for economy, has reduced the 
Regular Army to a mere handful, leav- 
ing the actual defense of the country to 
be provided by the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves. 

In general, the provisions of 1920 are 
more elaborate, more practical, and bet- 
ter supported financially than hereto- 
fore. Nevertheless, they are true to 
traditional form in that they provide 
for defense on a purely voluntary basis. 

The Act of 1920 provides for organ- 
izing the Army of the United States, 
composed of the Regular Army, the 
National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves. Under this Act, the strength 
of the Regular Army is fixed at a 
maximum of 280,000 enlisted men which 
number has been reduced for the cur- 
rent fiscal year to approximately 150,- 
000. The strength of the National 
Guard is fixed at a minimum of about 


half a million men and the Guard is 
allowed until 1924 to reach that num- 
ber. The strength of the Organized 
Reserves is not limited, the Act con- 
fining itself to prescribing that the Or- 
ganized Reserves shall consist of an 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, organized into such units 
as the President may direct. In general, 
the matter of organization is left to the 
discretion of the President, with the 
proviso that the War Department shall 
prepare plans for a complete and im- 
mediate mobilization in the event of an 
emergency declared by Congress. 

In accordance with this mandate, the 
War Department has prepared such 
plans and, in order to convey some idea 
of the task and of what it means, it is 
sufficient to say that the plans contem- 
plate the mobilizing of something over 
two million men. Of these, the Regular 
Army will constitute approximately 15 
per cent, the National Guard, about 30 
per cent, and the Organized Reserves, 
the rest, or about 55 per cent. In time 
of peace, the Regular Army and Na- 
tional Guard will be organized at peace 
strength, about 50 per cent of their war 
strength, and the Organized Reserves 
will consist of cadres of officers and 
enlisted men, about 25 per cent of their 
war strength. 

Under this plan, the Regular Army 
and the National Guard constitute the 
first line of defense, the Organized Re- 
serves the second line. The plan con- 
templates that the Regular Army and 
National Guard shall be in constant 
readiness for immediate action, and that 
the Organized Reserves will not be 
ready until filled from the draft and 
trained, a period of approximately five 
months. 
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The plan thus contemplates the re- 
enactment of the draft law to fill up the 
units of the Regular Army, the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves. All 
that can be done in anticipation of such 
enactment is to keep the Regular Army 
and National Guard at peace strength 
and to organize the skeleton of the Or- 
ganized Reserve from voluntary enlist- 
ments. In the Organized Reserves, these 
skeletons will consist of officers, non- 
commissioned officers and a few of the 
more important and specially trained 
men. The number of officers required 
for these skeletons of cadres is about 
95,000. The number of noncommis- 
sioned officers and specialists amount to 
about 150,000. These officers, noncom- 
missioned officers and specialists must 
be provided in advance, else the cadres 
of the Organized Reserves cannot be 
organized. 

As a result of the late war there are 
about a hundred and fifty thousand 
trained officers and something like three 
million trained men in this country. Ap- 
proximately sixty thousand of these of- 
ficers have enrolled in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. This number is sufficient 
with which to start the organizing of 
the cadres of the Organized Reserves. 
It is hoped that enough volunteers may 
be secured from the millions of veteran 
soldiers in the country to furnish the 
enlisted complement for these cadres, 
but it must be remembered that both 
officers and enlisted men must be re- 
placed in time. Provision for replacing 
the officers in part has been made 
through the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, units of which have been estab- 
lished at Colleges and Schools through- 
out the country, but the output from 
this source will fall far short of what 
will be required. No provision has been 





made thus far for providing replace- 
ments of noncommissioned officers and 
specialists. 

Hence the proposed training camps. 

Through these camps, it is hoped that 
the additional officers, noncommissioned 
officers and specialists to complete the 
cadres and to keep them filled may be 
obtained. 

Summed up, the success or failure 
of the Organized Reserve of the future 
depends upon the success or failure of 
these camps and it must be remembered 
that the Organized Reserves constitute 
over 50 per cent of the force upon 
which we must depend for defense. 
With all possible preparation in advance, 
this force cannot, be made available 
for use much under five months. With- 
out such preparation, that period will 
be prolonged. As a result of the late 
war, we know that it takes time to pre- 
pare for war. We know that it took 
us something like ten months to put a 
single division, about 28,000 men, into 
the trenches and that six months more 
had elapsed before we could place in 
the field a force that counted for any- 
thing. We know also that during this 
time, the armies of two great nations 
stood between us and the enemy, a fact 
to which we owe our participation in 
the war. Without this protection and 
the guidance and assistance of the allies, 
the enemy could have done about as he 
pleased with us. We know that we 
cannot always expect Providence to in- 
terpose in our behalf. If we are going 
to fight wars—and we may have to do 
so willy-nilly—we must be prepared to 
do so unaided and, if we are to be pre- 
pared, we must take measures in ad- 
vance. 

We know that fighting units cannot be 
extemporized, that men must be trained 
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to fight just as they. must be trained 
for any other work, and we know that 
this cannot be done in a day, a week 
or a month. We know all of this as 
we do our A, B, C’s. 

We know that we cannot afford a 
large regular army. To begin with we 
could not support an army that would 
be anything like adequate. No country 
could do so. In the second place, it 
would be an economic crime to with- 
draw any such number of able-bodied 
men from the productive life of the 
country for such a purpose. Finally, 
the maintenance of any such force 
would be contrary to the declared prin- 
ciples of our military policy. 

Reflecting the wishes of the country, 
Congress has provided for defense in 
a way that enables every man to do his 
part. The War Department has pre- 
pared a plan in which a place will be 
made for every able-bodied man. All 
of this has been done in accordance with 
the expressed desire of the people. It 
now remains for the people to make 
these plans effective. If they do so, 
our plans for defense are reasonably 
assured. If they do not enter into the 
plan, then our defense will amount to 
nothing but a paper army, a wall of 
straw, and we must be prepared to take 
the consequences. 

What those consequences may amount 
to takes us back for another brief ex- 
cursion into our military history. 

Following the elaborate provisions 
for militia in 1792, came a series of 
wars, including that of 1812, the Indian 
wars, the Mexican War, the War of the 
Rebellion, the Spanish-American War 
and the World War. For each of these, 
we were utterly unprepared. In each 


of them we paid the price of our un- 
preparedness. 

In 1812, we were at the mercy of a 
handful of the enemy which roamed 
about the country at will, inflicting one 
humiliation after another on our ex- 
temporized forces. After two years of 
this sort of thing, we did manage to get 
together a force that won a useless vic- 
tory at New Orleans. 

In the Indian Wars that followed, 
we spent approximately seven years try- 
ing to subdue about fifteen hundred 
hostile warriors and ended by not doing 
it. 

For the Mexican War, we had to start 
in and build an army from the ground 
up and we were successful in the effort 
because the enemy sat down and waited 
for us to do so. 

The War of the Rebellion was a repe- 
tition of our previous experiences. We 
had practically no Regular Army. The 
Militia was a negligible quantity, and 
we had to fall back on untrained volun- 
teers who got their training on the actual 
field of battle where for a period of 
three years they scored more defeats 
than victories. 

The situation at the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War was little better. 
After war had been declared, it was 
necessary to expand and reorganize the 
small Regular Army. Two months had 
passed before the first expedition of 
less than twenty thousand men had 
landed in Cuba. At the conclusion of a 
six weeks campaign, this expedition, 
composed of the bulk of the Regular 
Army and the best of the National 
Guard, although successful, was prac- 
tically flat on its back, out of the game. 
Had a second campaign been necessary, 
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we would have had to depend almost 
wholly on the National Guard which 
had been weakened rather than strength- 
ened by its months in mobilization 
camps. 

We know what happened to us in the 
World War. 

We have forgotten what these wars 
of the past cost us in men and money, 
but we do know, and we will continue 
to be reminded for years to come, just 
what the World War cost us in both. 
With this knowledge, we can predict 
to a practical certainty what would hap- 
pen to us under similar conditions this 
year, next year, or a dozen years hence. 

It is merely a question of whether 
or not we purpose profiting by our ex- 
perience. We have never done so in the 
past. We have contented ourselves with 
the fact that we have always muddled 
through after one fashion or another, 
ignoring the disproportionate cost of the 
muddling. With our wealth of manhood 
and resources, the cost in the past have 
not made much of an impression. To- 
day it is different. We are faced with 
a situation that promises to burden us 
and our children for the rest of our 
lives. If the men of the next generation 
succeed in clearing away the costs of 
our mistakes, they will have borne their 
legitimate share of the burden of war. 
It remains for us to do all we can to 
prevent them from having to shoulder 
a war of their own. 

The only way in which we can do 
this is to make reasonable preparation 
ourselves and to teach the coming gen- 
eration to do the same. 

The training camps of this summer 
and of the summers to come will pro- 
vide the machinery for a part of this 
preparation. They will afford the man- 


hood of the country an opportunity to 
prepare for the service it will have to 
give in emergency—to do in advance 
what we have had to do in the past after 
war was upon us. 

The advantages of such preparation 
may be reckoned under two heads, 
namely, advantage to the country and 
advantage to the individual. 

We have seen that the responsibility 
for the bulk of the defense of the coun- 
try rests upon the shoulders of our 
citizens. The whole question narrows 
itself down to whether that responsibi- 
lity shall rest on shoulders that must 
be trained after the emergency is upon 
us, or shall they be trained in advance. 

We can judge from the late war what 
it means to a country to suffer defeat. 
We know the part that time plays in 
preventing defeat. We know what prep- 
aration requires in the way of time. 
All of the cards are on the table. It 
is merely a question of reading them 
and of deciding whether to play safe 
or take a chance. 

Under our system we will always re- 
quire some time in which to get ready. 
The Regular Army is theoretically al- 
ways ready to fight at a moment’s no- 
tice, but it is a mere handful, an ad- 
vance guard. The National Guard is 
also in theoretical readiness for imme- 
diate service, but it is only a larger 
handful and we know that it will always 
require a breathing spell in which to 
shake itself into fighting shape, which 
brings us back to the Organized Re- 
serves and to the question of time. 

With a well-trained Regular Army 
and National Guard, and with the cadres 
of the Organized Reserves filled with 
officers and men of some experience and 
training, we can hope to cut the time 
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limit to the minimum and thus lessen 
the chances of defeat. 

That, in a word, is what it means 
to the country in a military sense. Eco- 
nomically, it means a great deal more. 
Military training, even in _ limited 
amount, improves the quality of citizen- 
ship. Today, the country is filled with 
living examples of what military train- 
ing has done for millions of men. If 
anyone doupts that this training has im- 
proved the standard of our citizenship, 
let him look about himself and see what 
the veterans of the World War are 
doing in every community in the land, let 
him read the tenets of that great World 
War organization, the American Legion, 
and inquire how well its members are 
living up to the articles of their faith. 
If it has done nothing else for them, 
their military training and association 
has drawn them together and taught 
them the meaning of service and the 
value of teamwork. Men like these are 
a national asset that cannot be evaluated 
in dollars and cents. 

For the individual, the advantages 
of military training are equally obvious. 
The statement has been frequently 
made at home and abroad that we Am- 
ericans are an undisciplined people, that 
we dislike the idea of discipline and that 
we suffer collectively and individually 
by reason of that fact. The experience 
of the late war does not bear out this 
statement. In every possible way, the 
people of this country demonstrated 
that, in emergency, they could submit 
themselves wholeheartedly to the re- 
quirements of disciplined effort. It 
would be more nearly the truth to say 
that we are as a rule individualistic 
and that we suffer individually and col- 
lectively from the fact that we do not 


appreciate the value of organized effort, 
of teamwork. Teamwork does not enter 
into our daily lives. Individual success 
or failure depends largely upon indi- 
vidual effort and, in consequence, we 
become disciples of individual rather 
than collective effort, but that does not 
mean that we cannot or do not adapt 
ourselves readily to the principle of 
collective effort when it becomes neces- 
sary. 

Military training is essential training 
in the spirit of the team. The individual 
who undergoes such training undergoes 
at the same time a change in perspective. 
The individual point of view gives place 
to the collective point of view and the 
process operates to produce a team- 
member type of citizen at once more 
useful to the nation and to himself. No 
one who witnessed the effect of the late 
war in the upbuilding of our young 
manhood need be told the physical ad- 
vantages of military training. The 
moral advantage to be derived from 
military training is not excelled in the 
average home. The psychological bene- 
fit of knowing that he is capable of 
playing a man’s part in a man’s game 
is invaluable to the budding citizen. 

The advantages of these camps, 
whether considered from the collective 
or the individual viewpoint, are equally 
obvious. 

The necessity of these camps from a 
national viewpoint does not admit of 
discussion. 

To repeat, the people of this country 
have insisted upon a democratic form 
of military establishment. Congress has 
provided the necessary legislation for 
such an establishment. The War De- 
partment has produced the plan, in- 
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stalled the machinery for building such 
an establishment. The people have 
gotten what they asked for. It remains 
for them to make this establishment 
worth while. The responsibility rests 


with them and they must shoulder it 
or they must reconcile themselves to 
the prospect of a future that will dupli- 
cate the extravagant mistakes of the 
past. 


® 


Training Standards 


1. The standard time in working 
hours that is required to train the aver- 
age recruit in each training subject. 

2. The standard time in working 
hours that is required to train the aver- 
age recruit in all the training subjects 
of the required course for each arm 


of the service. 


3. Standard training schedules ; modi- 
fied to fit climatic conditions in various 
portions of the United States, and for 


the overseas stations. 

4. Standard written practice methods. 

5. The standard examination, with 
comparative values for the different sub- 
jects for each training course. 

6. Standard examinations should be 
divided for practical work into two 


parts: 


Part I. Should be conducted to de- 
termine the ability of the person ex- 
amined as an instructor to train others. 

Part II. Should be conducted to de- 
termine the ability of the person ex- 
amined to understand and execute or- 
ders received and missions assigned. 


( Anonymous) 








Battle of the Meuse-Argonne 


By Maj. Herman Von Giehrl 
(Continued ) 


OCTOBER 11 


IGHTING on the main battle- 

ground west of the Meuse con- 

tinued throughout the night, in the 
course of which, two attacks were 
launched against the 236th Division be- 
tween Romagne and Cunel. These, 
however, made no change in the gen- 
eral situation. 

While there was a lull in the main 
fighting between Grandpre and west of 
Romagne on this day and only patrol 
and artillery activity prevailed, the at- 
tacks on both sides of Cunel began 
again as early as 6 a.m. The village 
of Cunel was lost, but was retaken by 
the 35lst Infantry Regiment of the 
123rd Division at noon. At 2 p. m. 
another attack on the whole front west 
of Romagne and the timber forest west 
of Brieulles commenced. At 5.20 p. m., 
there was a heavy assault on the 115th 
and 236th Infantry Divisions, which 
pressed back the 236th Division to the 
Romagne-Cunel road. Cunel itself stood 
firm, and the enemy attacks broke down 
with sanguinary losses before the 115th 
Division west of Romagne. This divi- 
sion had been waging a successful de- 
fense combat for a fortnight withou 
interruption. It now had to be relieved 
from the front line. 

Fighting on the east bank of the 
Meuse continued on October 11. The 
attacks, however, were neither so solid 
nor so firm as on the previous days and 
they broke up more into partial and 


separated ones at succeeding intervals 
which were, for the greater part, re- 
pulsed in front of the German lines, 
sometimes by counter-attacks. Only in 
the Caures Wood did the enemy make 
an considerable gain. The fighting went 
on, especially in the oak wood and for 
the possession of Ormont Wood. The 
latter was retaken in a counter-attack 
by the 3rd Battalion of the 177th Regi- 
ment. The adjacent 33rd Division, sup- 
ported by artillery, rendered very valu 
able service in repelling the attacks 
against the positions of the 15th Divi- 
sion. 

In spite of the favorable results of 
the German defense on both banks of 
the Meuse and the heavy losses sus- 
tained by the enemy, the condition of 
the Fifth Army was nevertheless a very 
serious one. Its own losses had been 
very considerable and the fighting power 
of its divisions was diminishing greatly. 
The Austrian troops were worn out 
One of their best units, the Marschan 
Jaeger Regiment, retained only a low 
degree of fighting efficiency, and even 
the reserves (3rd Guards, 15th Bavarian 
and 107th Divisions), sent up by the 
Fifth Army Command, arrived with 
very weak fighting effectives. Besides 
this, the Bavarian Division had 50 or 
60 men sick with influenza in every bat- 
talion, which, on account of the small 
effectives of only 200 to 300 men per 


battalion, was very severely felt. The 
3rd Guards Division, which was first 


to arrive, was placed in readiness be- 
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hind the 115th Division, north of Ro- 
magne, and the Bavarian Division was 
sent to Buzancy. As the 117th Division 
was not yet fit to be sent into the line, 
the 7th Reserve Division, which was 
stationed from east of Brieulles to Sivry 
behind the Meuse, had to start relieving 
it on the 11th, and this 7th Reserve 
Division was now moved to Dun for 
further action. 


OCTOBER 12 


Fighting west of the Meuse died 
down on October 12, as on the previous 
day, save in the much-disputed Ro- 
magne and timber forest sector east of 
Cunel, where fighting took place es- 
pecially for the possession of Cunel, 
and in the forest. Cunel was taken 
and remained in the hands of the Amer- 
icans. The first part (232d Infantry 
Regiment) of the 107th Division, which 
had been collected around Dun, was 
put into action in the timber forest. 
The 236th Division was taken out of 
the much-disputed Romagne-Cunel sec- 
tor and replaced by the 123d (Saxon) 
Division. 

The calm of the past few days west 
of Romagne indicated that the enemy 
was preparing a further attack on a 
large scale. 

The attacks on the Ormont Wood- 
Caures Wood front, east of the Meuse, 
proceeded, accompanied by smoke 
clouds and gas. In heavy fighting the 
Saxon, Wuertemburg, Prussian, and 
Austrian battalions repulsed the enemy’s 
assaults, which were without any tangi- 
ble results. Fighting here did not cease 
until nightfall. 


OCTOBER 13 


The attacks west of the Meuse died 
away almost entirely on this day. A 


German attack launched on Saint Juvin 
led to the occupation of the heights east 
of that town. The German 115th 
Division could now be relieved and 
replaced by the 3d Guards Divi- 
sion, which now connected eastwards, 
as far as the Meuse, with the 123d, 
28th, and 5th Bavarian Divisions, and 
westward with the 4lst, 37th, 45th Re- 
serve, and the 2d Landwehr Divisions. 
The 15th Bavarian Division stood in 
reserve between Champigneulles and 
Imecourt, behind the right flank of the 
army, so that it could take over the 
sector of the 37th Division on each side 
of St. Georges during the night of the 
13th, the 107th Division was in reserve 
north of Dun (on the western bank), 
and, in the expectation of another big 
attack, the 13th Division was proceed- 
ing to Buzancy. 

There were no enemy attacks on the 
east bank of the Meuse. The Ist Land- 
wehr Division was put into the line 
between the 32d and 15th Divisions, 
which were now very weak, in the sec- 
tor before Crepion-Flabas during the 
night of the 13th. 

The Franco-American offensive on 
the eastern bank of the Meuse, which 
had been carried on since October 8, 
had not resulted in the success desired. 
The gain of ground made during the 
six days of attack in the Sivry-Caures 
Wood-Samogneux triangle was much 
too slight to have any influence on the 
situation on the western bank. After 
the success of September 26, the best 
American Divisions endeavored in vain 
to gain ground in the direction of 
Bantheville and beyond Brieulles. The 
German flanking position on the east 
bank of the Meuse was maintained as 
hitherto. However, now that the Ger- 
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man line west of the Argonne had been 
swung back behind the Aisne to the 
Bruenhilde position, it became all the 
more necessary for the Americans to 
advance between Grandpre and the 
Meuse, so that by threatening the flanks 
and rearward lines of communication 
of the German troops in the Bruenhilde 
line behind the Aisne, they could force 
the latter to retreat from this strong 
position, which was sheltered from 
frontal fire by the presence of the river. 

The Germans, therefore, anticipated 
a continuation of the American attacks, 
centering west of the Meuse, and of 
the parallel attack on the eastern bank. 
As long as this offensive remained so 
far short of attaining its tactical ob- 
jective, which could only be the Longu- 
yon-Montmedy-Sedan railway line, as 
it was at the middle of October, the 
new American offensive east of the Mo- 
selle, long contemplated as a possibility 
by the Germans, could only be regarded 
as improbable. 

On the other hand, the German Army 
Command fully realized the fact that 
America had an inexhaustible supply 
of men available. The number of 
American divisions which had landed 
in France was estimated at the middle 
of October at 39, and the number of 
men at considerably more than a mil- 
lion, 

It was further known, in this con- 
nection, that the Americans were very 
sparing in their use of their divisions. 
Once only, at the beginning of October, 
had there been a larger number of re- 
liefs on the attacking front. The 
Americans were able to do this, because 
their divisions came into the line at full 
strength. The effective strength of a 
fresh American company corresponded 


approximately at this time to that of 
a German battalion before it went into 
action. 


THE BATTLE CONTINUES ON BOTH BANKS 
OF THE MEUSE 
OCTOBER 14 


This day saw the continuation of the 
battle on the western bank, as expected. 
The Americans brought up several fresh 
divisions (the 82d, 89th, 5th, and 42d), 
with which they proceeded to attack on 
a broad front with the objective of 
getting as far as Bantheville. To our 
surprise there was no attack east of 
the Meuse on this day. 

The attacks west of the stream com- 
menced at 10 a. m., after several hours’ 
artillery preparation, and supported by 
tanks and smoke clouds. The 2d Land- 
wehr Division repulsed all attempts at 
crossing the Aire east of Grandpre. 
The 45th Reserve Division also, which 
was in the salient around Saint Juvin, 
steadfastly held the town of St. Juvin, 
which was many times attacked, until 
it fell in the evening before a renewed 
enemy assault. 

The center of the American attack, 
however, lay on each side of Sommer- 
ance, and was directed towards the 
positions of the 15th Bavarian and the 
4lst Divisions. At midday, the at- 
tackers pushed in the position of the 
Bavarian Division on each side of St. 
Georges, and got as far as the Bruen- 
hilde line, but were expelled from St. 
Georges, into which they had pene- 
trated with tanks, by means of a coun- 
ter attack. The 4lst Division, south 
of Landres, repulsed the enemy's at- 
tacks, partly by fire and partly by hand- 
to-hand combat. The enemy attacks 
further east had begun even earlier. 
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The 42d and 32d American Divisions 
made an attack here on the wooded ter- 
rain between Sommerance and Ro- 
magne, but obtained local successes 
only. Opposite the 3d Guards Division, 
which was in the wood, they won a 
certain amount of terrain as far as the 
Sommerance-Romagne road and _ be- 
yond the Bruenhilde line. Romagne, 
which was defended by the 123d Divi- 
sion and parts of the 236th Division, 
was lost, and north of Cunel, too, the 
right flank of the 28th Division, which 
was reinforced by five battalions of 
the 107th Division, had to be with- 
drawn to Hill 294. 


OCTOBER 15 


It is true that on the 15th, the Amer- 
ican attacks were renewed to a certain 
extent on the whole front between the 
Aire and the Meuse, but, in spite of 
heavy artillery preparation and the use 
of tanks, only partial attacks were made, 
and these coincided, in part, with Ger- 
man counter attacks. 
especially the case with respect to the 
territory of the 45th Reserve, 15th 
Bavarian and 41st Divisions, where the 
ground lost on the previous day was 
retaken by the Germans, but which 
American attacks prevented from be- 
ing held. A considerable, but locally 
limited, success was obtained by the 
Americans against the 3d Guards Divi- 
sion, which was pushed back into 
Bantheville Wood. 

On this day the enemy resumed his 
attack on the 228th and 32d Divisions 
in the wooded district between Sivry 
and Crepion, east of the Meuse. All 
attacks on the 228th Division north 
of the Consenvoye-Etraye road failed, 
but combats which were often desper- 


This was more 
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ate took place south of this road in 
the region of Molleville Farm and 
around the knoll in Etraye Wood. The 
peculiar character of the fighting in 
the woods, however, did not permit a 
decision here either, and the struggle 
continued to surge back and forth un- 
decided. 

The following German reserves were 
ready on the 15th: The 37th Division 
behind the St. Juvin-St. George sector, 
which was the one most threatened; the 
13th Division in the area between 
Landreville-Bayonville, and Remonville, 
and farther east, the 107th Division, 
which was just arriving in the neigh- 
borhood of Villers-devant-Dun, The 
240th Division assembled around Dun 
and the Ist Austrian Division was once 
again placed in readiness around 
Louppy, east of the Meuse. The 13th 
Division was chosen to relieve the 3d 
Guards Division from the front line 
during the night of the 15th. 

It was expected that the continuation 
of the American attacks on the west- 
ern bank of the Meuse would be in 
the form of an advance through the 
valley of the Agron brook, west of St. 
Juvin, towards the left flank of the 
2d Landwehr Division, whose posi- 
tions lay behind the Aire, and towards 
the hill of Chatillon, southeast of 
Landres, which latter, in consequence 
of the retreat of the 3d Guards Divi- 
sion down the declivity of Bantheville, 


was already exposed to envelopment 
from the east. 


OCTOBER 16 


The attacks took place as expected. 
Advancing in the direction of Cham- 
pigneulles, the enemy attacked four 


times along the valley of the Agron. 
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brook, but that portion of the attack- 
ing forces which had penetrated into 
the village was compelled to evacuate 
it by a counter-attack of the 212th In- 
fantry Regiment and the 125th Land- 
wehr Regiment. 

On this day, again, the right flank 
and center of the 41st Division success- 
fully defended their positions on each 
side of the Sommerance-Landres road 
but the brunt of the fighting was borne 
by the 152d Infantry Regiment, which 
was holding Chantillon hill. This regi- 
ment lost the hill, retook it, lost it once 
more, and then, with only eighty rifle- 
men left, was powerless to carry out 
another counter attack. The right flank 
of the 13th Division, which held the 
line east of this regiment, and which 
in the meantime had taken over the 
position of the 3d Guards Division, was 
pushed back against Wood, 
northeast of Landres. 

The German troops in this sector had 
suffered very heavy losses during the 
past few days. In addition, a consid- 
erable number of men had left, owing 
to sicknesses caused by the bad weather, 
and by influenza. 

Fighting died away between Romagne 
and the Meuse on October 106. 

Fighting east of the river, where a 
new American division—the 26th—had 
arrived, went on between Magenta 
Farm and Etraye Ridge, and the Ger- 
man line was pushed back a few hun- 
dred meters here and there. On this 
day, also, a French attack, supported 
by tanks, took place on the Ist Land- 
wehr Division, which had been brought 
up in front of Crepion and Flabas. The 
attack failed completely owing to ex- 
ceptionally good work on the part of 
the German anti-tank batteries. 


Hazois 


LULL IN THE BATTLE 

The battle which, since October 14, 
the last day of heavy fighting, had dis- 
persed into more or less extensive lo- 
cal attacks that went on until the 16th 
on both banks of the Meuse, still fur- 
ther decreased in intensity during the 
latter part of October, and finally came 
to a full standstill toward the end of 
Chis 


bad weather and mutual exhaustion, 


the month. was owing to both 

There was almost no fighting from 
October 16 to 
and Romagne. During the night of 
October 17, the remnants of the 2d 
Landwehr, 45th Reserve, and 37th Di- 
visions were relieved by the 240th Di- 
vision, which latter then took over the 
sector running from the Huettenwald 
via Champigneulles to the road from 
St. Juvin to St. Georges. On October 
20 the Americans made an attack on 
the Rappenwald and Hill 300, situated 
east of it. Local attacks on the 23d 
on the 240th Division (east of Grand- 
pre), and the 41st Division (near Lan- 
dres\, were followed by gas attacks, 
patrol raids and aerial bombing. The 
relief of the 41st Division by the 52d 
Division, which had meanwhile been 
resting, began on the 28th and was 
carried out very calmly. 


3i between Grandpre 


Observations 
made of the enemy’s rear area revealed 
heavy traffic and indicated that new 
attacks were to be expected. 


Attacks which were frequently very 
violent took place from October 21 to 


24 in the sector between Romagne 
Wood, north of Cunel, and the timber 
forest west of Brieulles, where, from 
west to east, the 13th (west of Ro- 
magne), the 123d (between Romagne 
and north of Cunel), and 107th Divi- 
sions (hetween 


Cunel and the timbe: 
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forest) were holding the German front. 
The chief points of the battle were the 
Bois de Rappes, north of Cunel, and 
Hill 300, situated east of it. Heavy 
fighting took place here, especially on 
the 2lst and 22d, and a part of the 
Bois de Rappes was taken by the enemy. 
A powerful attack was made on October 
22 on Bantheville Wood, in the course 
of which the enemy succeeded in ad- 
vancing as far as the northern edge. 
Thereupon the German lines were 
withdrawn toward the east in the night 
of the 22d, from the northern edge of 
Hazois Wood to just north of Banthe- 
ville, north of Aincerville and north of 
Clery-le-Grand and Clery-le-Petit. The 
attacks, supported by tanks, which 
were made on these new positions on 
October 23, failed. Fighting ceased 
on this day in the sector west of the 
Meuse, which had been the one most 
hotly contested. Relief of the ex- 
hausted 123d Division, which was in 
the Bantheville sector, was begun on 
the 22d by the 28th Division, and that 
of the 41st Division, in the Landres 
sector, on the 30th by the 88th Di- 
vision. 

The 42d American Division was re- 
turned to the front, while the 78th, 89th, 
and 90th Divisions were engaged for 
the first time. 

Although fighting east of the Meuse 
had ceased from October 16 to 21, it 
revived on the 22d in the hotly con- 
tested wooded district between Sivry 
and Crepion. The enemy attacks were 
again directed against the 228th and 
32nd German Divisions. Although 
the 26th and 79th Divisions had been 
brought into action, the Americans 
struggled in vain on October 23, 24, 
27, 27 and 28 for the old objectives 





in the wood on both sides of the 
Etraye-Consenvoye road. Here, also, 
a lull in the battle occurred, lasting 
from October 29 to 31. 

While the battle had come to a 
standstill on the American front, and 
the French were stopped before our 
positions on the Aisne, the Allied High 
Command attempted in the Aisne-Aire 
salient between Olizy, Mouron, Termes 
and Grandpre, to force a crossing of 
the river by a “pincers” attack from 
the south and west simultaneously, and 
then, by extending it northward, to un- 
hinge the Aisne position. 

These attacks had been launched as 
early as October 14, and on the 15th, 
the French succeeded in crossing the 
Aire at Termes and in capturing that 
village, but were not able to gain a 
footing in the direction of Olizy. The 
attack from Termes on October 16 led 
to a gain of ground near Talma Farm, 
and American troops entered Grandpre, 
but were unable to maintain themselves 
there. The penetration of our lines as 
far as Longwe, which was planned to 
take place on this day, failed. Fighting 
with alternating successes occurred on 
October 17 for the possession of 
Talma Farm, but all the attacks at 
Olizy were, like the previous ones, re- 
pulsed. On the 18th, the Americans 
and French renewed their attacks 
against Talma Farm-Beaurepaire-Olizy 
sector, and further attacks followed 
on the 19th, which, however, like those 
on the 18th, were unsuccessful. Local 
attacks followed on the 20th. New 
attacks, made on the 22nd, also on the 
23rd, on the Olizy-Beaurepaire line, 
failed. The Talma Height had been 
lost by the Germans on the latter day, 
and then retaken. As on the preceding 
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day, local attacks only were made at 
Grandpre on October 24. New assaults 
were made on the Talma Height and 
the elevation north of Grandpre on 
October 25, and these brought a success 
to the enemy over the weakened 76th 
Reserve Division, that had been in the 
fighting for four weeks. On the 27th 
and 28th, there was local fighting for 
possession of the heights north of 
Grandpre, which had already been 
abandoned by the Germans on the 25th. 
Fighting stopped on this part of the 
battle-field from October 29 to 31. The 
attempt to gain a footing between 
Olizy and Grandpre and to advance the 
attack thence northward and bring it 
to a decision, had failed, in spite of 
numerous efforts and the heavy losses 
borne between October 14 and 25. In 
the meantime the French had suc- 
ceeded, on October 19, in establishing 


themselves on the heights of Vandy- 


and Chestres, opposite Vouziers. They 
were now endeavoring to gain ground 
east of that bridgehead, while the 
Americans were still pushing their at- 
tacks forward between the Meuse and 
Grandpre in the attempt to force the 
Germans to evacuate the Aisne posi- 
tion. 


THE GERMAN SITUATION AND CONDI- 
TIONS IN THE ARMY AT THE END OF 
ocToser, 1918 


During the latter half of the month 
of October, when fighting between 
Grandpre and the Meuse had more or 
less ceased, the German Army High 
Command had no doubts that a big 
American attack west of the Meuse, 
probably accompanied by a minor one 
east of it, was near at hand. The suc- 
cess of the Americans in October led 


to the assumption that this time, as on 
September 12 and 26, they would con- 
centrate their forces for a united at- 
tack on a large scale, the center of 
which was, from tactical reasons, to 
be looked for west of the Meuse. Prep- 
arations for attacks which would pos- 
sibly be directed against Briey, Lon- 
guyon or south of Metz, were believed 
to have been observed in the Verdun 
sector and in Lorraine. Numerous 
fresh American divisions having how- 
ever been removed from those sectors 
in October, these attacks were not con- 
sidered to be directly imminent. It 
was, however, also realized by the 
Germans that the occupation of their 
own sectors in the Woevre Plain and 
in Lorraine by divisions that were 
almost worn out and by others from 
the eastern front, might in view of the 
increasing fatigue of many units, be 
a very dangerous policy. The enemy, 
to whom the weak and poor occupa- 
tion could not be concealed, was 
thereby encouraged to carry out his 
intention to attack. 

Since September 26, on which day 
the thin German lines on the western 
bank of the Meuse had been overrun 
by the enemy masses and the Germans 
had sustained heavy losses, the troops 
of the Third and Fifth Armies had 
fought bravely and the loss of ground 
since September 27 had been slight. 
According to troops reports and state- 
ments of prisoners, the enemy had suf- 
fered heavy losses by artillery and 
machine-gun fire. 

The German lines were, indeed, in 
comparison with the situation on 
September 26, fairly compactly oc- 
cupied with divisions, but these had 
only a small number of rifles, and the 
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disintegrating influence of numerous 
forest combats, by which their effec- 
tives had been further diminished, was 
another unfavorable factor. Fresh and 
complete divisions with which to meet 
the expected big attack, were not avail- 
able for the Fifth Army, either as 
All the 
divisions were either exhausted or were 


reserves or for the front line. 


in the course of being replenished. 

Sesides this, Austria-Hungary was 
about to conclude a separate peace with 
the Allies, and, as a result thereof, the 
Austrian which were em- 
ployed east of the Meuse, had to be 
withdrawn and replaced by German 
ones. 


divisions 


Some of the German troops which 
had just come from the eastern front, 
had been exposed too long to the de- 
stroying influence of the Russian revolu- 
tion and Bolshevist propaganda. Their 
the 
the army of the west, the morale of 


opinions poisoned character of 
which had hitherto been pretty good. 
The agitation of the Independent 
Social Democratic Party had the same 
object in view. Finally, the effect of 
the political negotiations between Ber- 
lin and Washington was now making 
itself felt in the and North- 
cliffe’s peace propaganda, which com- 
menced at the same time, caused the 
German newspapers eagerly to discuss 


army, 


the surrender of Alsace-Lorraine, 
Dantzig and parts of the German 
eastern provinces. The _ Alsatians, 


Lorrainese and Poles in the army had 
therefore no more desire to fight for 





Germany. Certain Landwehr regi- 
ments refused to go into the front line, 
necessitating the severest measures. 
In spite of all these difficulties, the 
German troops not only held their own 
during the October combats, but also 
gave proofs of the greatest 
Further faith was therefore 
placed in their resisting power. A too 
long and exhausting holding of the 
foremost positions was certainly no 
longer advisable, but rather a methodi- 
cal withdrawing to lines in the rear, 
shorter if possible and supported 
by favorable terrain, whereby forces 
could be economised and time gained 


many 
bravery. 


for the so necessary recuperation of 
the very worn-out troops, which, for 
a long time, had ‘not been fighting in 
fortified positions, but in the open field. 
it had been found from experience that 
the efficiency of the troops immediately 
increased, if they were withdrawn even 
for a few days from the unnerving and 
harassing heavy bombardment and if 
they could be put under shelter and 
given good food. The men could also 
wash themselves there, could be de- 
loused and subjected to the disciplinary 
influence of drill. In spite of excellent 
individual achievements, a permanent 
retention of the weakened troops on a 
long and sparsely occupied front, with- 
out effective reserves behind it, ulti- 
mately led to the undermining of the 
army and jeopardised the timely occu- 
pation of shorter and better positions 
in the rear. 
(To be continued) 
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Machine Guns 


By Lieut. Col. Jennings C. Wise, R. C. Formerly M. G. O., 80th Div. 


HEORETICALLY, machine 
| guns may be so disposed as to 


offer a complete bar to the ad- 
vance of attacking infantry. For this 
purpose interlocking bands of fire are 
laid across the terrain to be defended. 
There is, of course, a minimum density 
for each band which varies according to 
the extent and character of the terrain. 
The essential density and the skillful- 
ness and resolution of the gunners will 
determine the number of guns requisite. 
The number of guns may be so enlarged 
over the number required in theory as to 
overcome the factor of casualties and 
have at all times a sufficient number in 
operation to maintain the minimum 
density of the bands. 

All this sounds very well, but it does 
not work out in practice. Why? 

In the first place, casualties and 
stoppages knock holes and gaps in the 
bands irrespective of the number of 
guns employed. Attacking infantry 
flows into the holes and through these 
gaps like water into depressions and 
through cracks in a vessel. Points and 
areas uncovered by fire attract men. 
If they exist they will be found. And 
so it comes about that the assailants 
who jump off in a line or line of groups, 
however wide the intervals between 
individuals and groups, will seep 
through the barriers of fire or bands, 
and will arrive at the position of the 
defenders not in line, or line of groups, 
but in long tails of men or queues. This 
aspect of attacking infantry was lik- 
ened by Colonel, later General, Buat, of 
the French Army, to the flow of elec- 


tricity from point to point, the points 
being the magnets or spaces free of 
fire. We must, therefore, think of at- 
tacking infantry in terms of current and 
not in lineal terms if we are to cut off 
its flow. 

It is by reason of this current charac- 
teristic of attacking infantry that 
banded fire fails to stop it, not by 
reason of any lack of effectiveness of 
banded fire, but by reason of a moral 
factor which makes it impossible to 
maintain the bands, and it is beyond the 
limit of discipline to 
moral factor. 

The point may be illustrated by as- 
suming that any number of machine 
guns have been disposed to cover the 
terrain by interlocking bands. The 
gunners at the most forward posts, see- 
ing themselves threatened by approach- 
ing groups advancing directly, in self- 
defense lift their fire from their bands 
and shift it to the nearest assailants. 
While the fire is being delivered, how- 
ever effectively, upon the nearest groups, 
other groups cross the abandoned band 
line before the band fire is resumed. 
This occurs many times until the origi- 
nal forward guns are reached or silenced 
by the attackers, whereupon the guns 
that were formerly rearward guns have 
become forward guns. 


overcome this 


The process 
continues so long as the attacking in- 
fantry retains the resolution to press 
on, and eventually the machine-gun de- 
fense breaks down. 

Assuming that the more forward 
guns maintain their fire along the band 
lines, and that the bands are properly 
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laid as to direction and density, it is 
obvious that the gradual breakdown 
of the machine-gun defense will not 
set in, for, while luck may enable an 
assailant here and there to seep through 
the forward bands, no great number 
of men can do so, and the more reso- 
lute the attempt of the attacking in- 
fantry to advance the more sorely will 
it suffer. The few who succeed in ar- 
riving at the first guns will be taken 
care of by the gun teams with their 
rifles, bayonets, and grenades. 

How can this inevitable human ten- 
dency toward self-preservation on the 
part of the forward machine gunners 
be overcome? 

The answer is that with each small 
group, or even single machine-gun 
when it occupies singly a vital point in 
the system of band fire, there must be 
an automatic rifleman among the ma- 
chine gunners. This only requires that 
one of the numbers of a machine-gun 
team be equipped with an automatic 
rifle instead of, as at present, with a 
rifle. While the heavy machine gun is 
in action, firing without lifting and 
shifting from its proper band, the auto- 
matic rifleman will cover the team, and 
cover it much more effectively than 
the heavy gun could be made to do, 
since the automatic rifle is quicker and 
more accurate for a fleeting target. The 
automatic rifle would, therefore, cover 
the heavy gun with its fire, and relieve 
to a great extent its operators from the 
threat of capture, to which the more 
advanced teams are always subject. 
Furthermore, the automatics would in- 
tensify the general density of fire and 
hold the attacking infantry to cover, 
for which purpose the most skillfully 
operated fixed, or heavy machine guns 
are not as well adapted. 





In view of the foregoing it would 
seem imperative that a departure be 
made from the present machine-gun 
armament, and that at least one auto- 
matic rifle be substituted for a rifle in 
each double team, all the automatics to 
be pushed forward with the advance 
guns, when employed in defense. 

It seems certain that the more nearly 
machine gunners are able to approxi- 
mate infantry, the more closely the two 
will cooperate. Also, the more forward 
and pushing will be the machine gun- 
ners, since their self-defensive power 
will enhance the independence of their 
progress. There are times, too, when 
the machine-gun personnel must of 
necessity serve as riflemen. At such 
times the automatic rifle would but en- 
hance their fire power. 

No matter how nearly perfect auto- 
matic weapons may be from the stand- 
point of ballistics and mechanical con- 
struction, there are two limitations upon 
their power. These are the ability of 
the personnel to keep them in action, 
and their mobility. And mobility in- 
cludes the mobility of the ammunition 
supply as well as of the guns them- 
selves. 

Continuous operation can only be 
attained through a high degree of me- 
chanical perfection coupled with ade- 
quate training of the personnel. In this 
respect no improvement is possible over 
the present standard save by improving 
the weapon and increasing the efficiency 
of training. However, in battle a large 
percentage of the machine-gun person- 
nel will of necessity ever be untrained 
personnel, by reason of casualties and 
hasty replacement. No weapon will for 
long, therefore, produce the maximum 
fire effect of which it is capable. 
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The present mobility of machine guns 
under the most difficult conditions of 
terrain may be increased by providing 
small ponies or donkeys as carriers. 
Such carriers can go anywhere a gun- 
ner can go, up and down hill, across 
streams, and through woods. They can 
go where machine-gun trucks can not 
go, and they can move as rapidly as the 


infantry, with which machine gunners 
on foot with their great burdens can 
not keep pace. Ponies have been 
thoroughly tested out as machine-gun 
carriers by the Danish Army, and their 
use adopted. 
donkeys should prove more effective 
than Norwegian ponies, because more 


hardy. 


Mexican and Egyptian 


D 


Recruit Training—Industrial Plants 


Training recruits to become efficient 
soldiers may be compared to taking in 
raw material at a factory and putting 
it through the various processes by 
which the finished article is produced. 


To cut out waste working time these 
processes are carefully studied and the 
constant endeavor is made to eliminate 
aJl waste motions among the operations. 
Furthermore, the distribution and 
method of handling the raw material 
in the plant are studied to see that it 
is not wasted or spoiled and to locate 
the responsibility for any loss or misuse 
of material. Whenever results above the 
average are obtained a careful study is 
made to determine just how they are 
obtained, and if successful after a thor- 
ough test, they are made of record and 
become a part of the working methods 
of the plant. 








Napoleon s Maxims of War 


With Notes Based on the Civil War 
By Captain James D. Basey, U. S. Army, Retired 


MAXIM XXXVI 


When the enemy's army is covered 
by a river, upon which he holds several 
tetes-de-pont, do not attack in front. 
This would divide your force and ex- 
pose you to ve turned. Approach the 
river in echelon of columns, in such a 
manner that the leading column shall 
be the only one the enemy can attack, 
without offering you his flank. In the 
meantime, let your light troops occupy 
the bank and when you have decided on 
the point of passage, rush upon tt and 
fling across your bridge. Observe that 
the point of passage should always be 
at a distance from the leading echelon, 
in order to deceive the enemy. 


NOTE 


About 9.00 a.m. on the morning of 
September 17, 1862, during the battle 
of Sharpsburg, General Burnside, who 
commanded the extreme left of the 
Union army, was ordered to carry the 
bridge across the Antietam Creek and 
drive the Confederates from the heights 
across the stream. These heights were 
occupied by Toombs’ brigade of Geor- 
gians and were very strongly held. 

Earlier in the battle, a ford had been 
discovered about 1,000 yards below the 
bridge and it was determined to make 
a feint at this place while the larger 
portion of the forces engaged crossed 
the bridge. Therefore, Rodman’s di- 
vision was at once sent to the ford, 
while Sturgis was entrusted with the 
attack across the bridge. Two attacks 
over the bridge were driven back with 
Rodman, after severe fighting, 
managed to cross at the ford but was 


loss. 
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unable to get up in time to be of any 
assistance to Sturgis. Finally, about 
1.00 p.m., preparations for a final as- 
sault were completed. Two regiments, 
the 5lst New York and 51st Pennsyl- 
vania, led the advance. After artillery 
preparation, these two regiments rushed 
across the bridge, deploying to the right 
and left, and assaulted the heights, 
Toombs’ brigade fleeing before them. 
Once the bridge head was established, 
these regiments were joined by the rest 
of Sturgis’ division with Crook’s bri- 
gade, and by Rodman’s division which 
had now reached the scene of action 
after crossing below at the ford. 


MAXIM XXXVII 


From the moment you are master of 
a position which commands the opposite 
bank, facilities are acquired for effect- 
ing the passage of the river; above all, 
if this position is sufficiently extensive 
to place upon it artillery in force. This 
advantage is diminished if the river és 
more than three hundred toises (or six 
hundred yards) in breadth, because the 
distance being out of the range of grape, 
it is easy for the troops which defend 
the passage to line the bank and get 
under cover. Hence, it follows that if 
the grenadiers, ordered to pass the river 
for the protection of the bridge, should 
reach the other side, they would be de- 
stroyed by the fire of the enemy; be- 
cause his batteries, placed at the dis- 
tance of two hundred toises from the 
landing, are capable of a most destruc- 
tive effect, although removed about five 
hundred toises from the batteries of the 
crossing force. Thus the advantage of 
the artillery would be exclusively his. 
For"the same reason, the passage is 1m- 
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practicable, unless you succeed im sur- 
prising the enemy, and are protected 
by an intermediate island, or unless you 
are able to take advantage of an angle 
in the river, to establish a cross fire 
upon his works. In this case the island 
or angle forms a natural tete-de-pont 
and gives the advantage in artillery to 
the attacking army. 

When a river is less than sixty toises 
(or one hundred and twenty yards) in 
breadth, and you have a post on the 
other side, the troops which are thrown 
across derive such advantages from the 
protection of your artillery fire that, 
however small the angle may be, it is 
impossible for the enemy to prevent the 
establishment of a bridge. In this case, 
the most skillful generals, when they 
have discovered the project of their ad- 
versary, and brought their own army 
to the point of crossing, usually content 
themselves with opposing the passage of 
the bridge, by forming a semi-circle 
‘round its extremity, as ’round the open- 
ing of a defile, and removing to the dis- 
tance of three or four hundred toises 
from the fire of the opposite side. 


NOTE 


During the month of November, 1862, 
3urnside with over 100,000 was facing 
Lee with about 75,000 at Fredericks- 
burg. The Confederates occupied the 
line of heights on the other side of the 
river—a line which had been made prac- 
tically impregnable to frontal assault. 
3urnside, however, felt that he must 
attack, if only to appease the Northern 
public, which was clamoring for action, 
and a plan was drawn up by him. It 
was, in a few words, to throw bridges 
across the river directly in front of 
Fredericksburg and also near the mouth 
of Deep Run, to be crossed by the Grand 
Divisions of Sumner and Franklin re- 
spectively. His arrangements were 
completed by December 10, and the 
movement fixed for the next day. Lee 
was informed of the preparations and 
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could await the coming events with 
complacency. His trusted lieutenants, 
Longstreet and Jackson, held his flanks, 
and nothing could please him more than 
for Burnside to attack him in his pres- 
ent position. About 3.00 a.m. on the 
morning of the 11th, the Union engi- 
neers began the laying of the pontoon 
bridges. Sumner had a good deal of 
trouble in front of Fredericksburg, as 
the result of a number of sharpshooters 
in the town. About noon, however, he 
succeeded in laying his bridges and his 
troops began to cross over to the Con- 
federate side that night. Franklin, on 
the left, found practically no resistance 
and was so successful with his bridges 
that he was able to cross over one bridge 
on that afternoon. Lee once more dem- 
onstrated his wonderful military sense 
in not attacking the Union columns in 
force as they attempted to cross the 
river. He knew the power of the Fed- 
eral artillery and how difficult it would 
be to prevent absolutely the passage of 
the river. So he was willing to allow 
the enemy to assault him on his chosen 
ground. The results of the ensuing bat- 
tle justified completely the tactics dis- 
played by Lee on this occasion. 


MAXIM XXXVIII 


It is difficult to prevent an army sup- 
plied with pontoons from crossing a 


river. When the object of an army 
which defends the passage is to cover 
a siege, the moment the general has as- 
certained his inability to oppose the 
passage, he should take measures to 
arrive before the enemy, at an interme- 
diate position between the river he de- 
fends and the place he desires to cover. 


NOTE 


a. Following the capture of Atlanta 
on September 2, 1864, Hood withdrew 
his army to the region of Lovejoy, 
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Georgia. Starting from there on the 
20th, he moved north against Sher- 
man’s line of communications with 
Chattanooga for the purpose of drawing 
the Union army away from Atlanta. 
Then followed a series of small battles 
which resulted unsuccessfully for Hood, 
who moved to Gadsen, Alabama, on the 
22nd of October. Here it was that he 
decided, in connection with General 
Beauregard, to disregard Sherman, 
march north, defeat the Union forces 
in Tennessee and capture Nashville, 
now under the command of George H. 
Thomas. As soon as Sherman per- 
ceived the enemy’s intentions, he dis- 
patched the 4th and 23rd Corps to the 
aid of Thomas. The latter hoped to be 
able to offer battle south of the Duck 
River near Columbia, Tennessee, where 
the 4th Corps and one division of the 
23rd were now concentrated under the 
command of Schofield. However, 
Thomas’ reinforcements were late and 
Schofield was ordered to fall back on 
Columbia, which was reached on the 
24th of November, just in time to pre- 
vent its seizure by Forrest’s cavalry. 
Hood arrived in front of Columbia on 
the 26th. Schofield was on the north 
bank holding the bridgeheads of the 
Duck River, and the Confederate com- 
mander soon realized that a frontal at- 
tack was out of the question. On the 
29th, Schofield received word that 
Hood's infantry was crossing the river 
on pontoons about three miles east of 
town, and at once ordered a retreat to 
Nashville via Spring Hill and Frank- 
lin. Hood’s plan was now to plant him- 
self squarely across Schofield’s line of 
retreat at Spring Hill. General Palmer, 
with a division of the 4th Corps, arrived 
in the vicinity of Spring Hill just ahead 
of the Confederate advance guard and, 


arranging his troops for battle, was able 
to repulse all assaults. Hood thereupon 
suspended attack until the following 
morning. Now occurred one of the 
greatest blunders of the entire war—a 
blunder which has never been settled to 
the satisfaction of all parties concerned. 
Hood accuses his corps commanders of 
failure to obey orders, while the latter 
accuse him of failing to give the neces- 
sary orders. At any rate, Schofield’s 
entire army marched through Spring 
Hill all night on the road to Franklin— 
unmolested, unhindered, though they 
were within sight of the Confederate 
campfires. Thus it was that Schofield 
was enabled to reach the Harpeth River 
and fight the battle of Franklin on the 
30th. Hood’s strategy had been quite 
successful, but his tactics and his gross 
blunder at Spring Hill had allowed the 
Union army to escape and ultimately 
reach Nashville. 

b. About 3.00 a.m. on the morning 
of the 11th of December, the 15th and 
50th New York Engineers began the 
construction of the pontoon bridges in 
front of Fredericksburg. The river at 
this place was about 400 feet wide and 
unfordable. As soon as daylight began 
to appear, however, the Confederates 
decided to impede the work as much as 
possible and sent a number of sharp- 
shooters into the town proper. This de- 
tatchment was composed of the 17th 
and parts of the 13th and 18th Missis- 
sippi from Barkesdale’s brigade. These 
troops posted themselves at vantage 
points in the houses, trees, etc., and 
their fire was so accurate that the Fed- 
eral engineers were forced to discon- 
tinue their work. About 10.00 a. m. the 
town of Fredericksburg was subjected 
to a fierce bombardment, but even this 
failed to dislodge the Mississippians, 
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who only increased their fire the moment 
the work on the bridges was resumed. 
Finally, about 4.30 p. m., the 7th Michi- 
gan, 19th and 20th Massachusetts were 
rowed across to the other shore, where 
they attacked and drove the sharpshoot- 
ers from the vicinity, thus establishing a 
bridge head. Soon after, the bridge was 
completed. These regiments remained 
on the Fredericksburg side in position 
till the 12th, when Howard’s corps, the 
first over, moved across the bridge. The 
battle of Fredericksburg was at hand. 
By their splendid defense, Barkesdale’s 
sharpshooters had prevented the cross- 
ing of the river by Sumner on the 11th, 
thus forcing Franklin to withdraw part 
of his troops which had already crossed 
lower down, and giving Lee an addi- 
tional twenty-four hours in which to 
improve his defenses. 


MAXIM XXXIX 


In the campaign of 1645, Turenne 
was attacked with his army before Phil- 
ipsburg by a very superior force. There 
was no bridge here over the Rhine, but 
he took advantage of the ground between 
the river and the place to establish his 
camp. This should serve as a lesson to 
engineer officers, not merely in the con- 
struction of fortresses, but of tetes-de- 
pont. A space should always be left 
between the fortress and the river, 
where an army may form and rally 
without being obliged to throw itself 
into the place and therefore compromise 
its security. An army retiring upon 
Mayence before a pursuing enemy is 
necessarily compromised; for this rea- 
son, because it requires more than a 
day to pass the bridge and because the 
lines of Cassel are too confined to admit 
an army to remain there without being 
blocked up. Two hundred toises should 
have been left between that place and 
the Rhine. It is essential that all tetes- 
de-pont before great rivers should be 
constructed upon this principle; other- 
wise they will prove a very inefficient 


assistance to protect the passage of a 
retreating army. Tetes-de-pont, as laid 
down in our schools, are of use only for 
small rivers, the passage of which is 
comparatively short. 


NOTE 


With unfortified frontiers on the 
north and south, the United States had 
and has no need of an elaborate system 
of fortresses and fortified bridge heads 
such as have been the rule in Europe. 
Moreover, since the war boundaries of 
the Confederacy were within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States, there 
was additional reason why no permanent 
fortifications were available. Practi- 
cally all had to be improvised, but the 
character of the field of operations so 
vast in extent meant that the war could 
not be limited to any narrow or pre- 
scribed field of operations. 

The city of Atlanta in 1864 was to 
all intents and purposes a fortress. From 
the economic and strategic standpoint, 
its preservation was essential to the Con- 
federacy. As Sherman advanced closer 
and closer to the city, the Georgia militia 
were called out and improvised labor of 
all kinds was called on to prepare At- 
lanta for a siege. On the 17th of July, 
Gen. J. E. Johnstone was relieved of 
command and General Hood assumed 
control of the Army of the Tennessec. 
General Hood had the choice of defend- 
ing the line of Peach Tree Creek which 
barred Sherman’s advance, fighting a 
battle after Sherman had crossed over, 
or awaiting him within the fortifications 
of Atlanta. In this case there was plenty 
of room between the river and the fort- 
ress and Hood wisely chose to fight in 
such a manner that his maneuvering 
power would not be compromised; then, 
if defeated, he could retreat into the 
fortifications or withdraw his army en- 
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tirely from the immediate field of opera- 
tions. On July 19, Sherman began to 
cross Peach Tree Creek which stretched 
across his front about five miles from 
Atlanta. His army was arranged in the 
following order: Thomas on the right, 
Schofield in the center, and McPherson 
on the left. As these columns were dan- 
gerously separated, Thomas ordered 
Howard's corps to the left to connect 
with Schofield. Hood took advantage 
of Thomas’ isolation by attacking him on 
the 20th, holding the Union left and 
center by a containing force. How- 
ever, he was defeated and lost very 
heavily. Following this reverse, Hood 
retreated into the fortifications of At- 
lanta, only to emerge again on the 22nd 
and fight the battle of Atlanta. Har- 
dee’s corps was sent on a wide flank 
march against Sherman’s left, and 
though McPherson was surprised, the 
Union left was able to repulse all as- 
saults with more heavy losses to the 
Confederates. 

From then on, Sherman confined his 
efforts to blocking the exits of Atlanta, 
which was open to the south. By Sep- 
temper 1, Hood found himself in such 
a precarious position that he was forced 
to evacuate Atlanta. 


MAXIM XL 


Fortresses are equally useful in of fen- 
sive and defensive warfare. It is very 
true that they will not in themselves 
arrest an army, but they are excellent 
means of retarding, embarrassing and 
annoying a victorious enemy. 

NOTE 

a. As previously explained, there were 
no fortresses worthy of the name in the 
United States at the time of the Civil 
War. However, Napoleon’s maxim ap- 
plies with vigor to a number of cases. 
The struggle for the control of the 


Mississippi, the life artery of the Con- 
federacy, is the story of Fort Donelson, 
New Orleans, Vicksburg, and Port Hud- 
son. These were improvised fortresses, 
strongly garrisoned and fortified. As 
such, they kept the Union armies from 
gaining control of the Mississippi, and 
it was realized early in the war that 
complete control of the Mississippi was 
essential to Union success. Thus, until 
July 4, 1863, the fortresses of Port 
Hudson and Vicksburg, though com- 
paratively insignificant in so far as the 
numbers of their garrisons were con- 
cerned, succeeded in “retarding, embar- 
rassing, weakening, and annoying a vic- 
torious enemy.” 

b. Grant’s failure to capture Peters- 
burg in 1864 added almost a year to the 
war. Luckily for the Confederacy, 
General Beauregard managed to hold 
out against the Union assaults on June 
15—mainly because of the fact that 
Grant had forgotten to inform General 
Meade of the expected cooperation of 
W. F. Smith’s 18th Corps from Ber- 
muda Hundred. Petersburg was greatly 
strengthened and fortified by Lee, and 
as a result Grant was held up for about 
eleven months. It was the key to Rich- 
mond and the Confederacy, and the fall 
of Petersburg preceded Lee’s surrender 
of the Army of Northern Virginia by 
only a few days. 

c. The fortress of Harpers Ferry 
played an important part in the Sharps- 
burg campaign—in fact, it had almost a 
decisive effect on the second day of the 
battle. On September 4, 1862, Lee 
crossed the Potomac at Leesburg on his 
first northern invasion. His purpose 
was not to seek a battle with the Union 
army now under McClellan. On the 
other hand, he wished to avoid such a 
contest for the disparity in numbers was 
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too great. His aim was two-fold—to 
liberate the people of the “downtrodden” 
state of Maryland, thus obtaining re- 
cruits and needed supplies, and to 
threaten the cities of the eastern sea- 
board. There are strong reasons for 
believing that his first objective was 
Harrisburg, where the Pennsylvania 
Railway crosses the Susquehanna on a 
great bridge. By crippling the B. & O. 
Railway along the Potomac and destroy- 
ing the great bridge at Harrisburg, the 
North would be dependent on one line 
of communications with the West—that 
via the Great Lakes. 

On September 7, he arrived at Fred- 
erick, where he issued a proclamation 
to the people of Maryland, almost nil in 
its effect upon the population. Feeling 
that there was nothing to fear from the 
demoralized Union army, he proceeded 
to scatter his forces. During the march, 
his line of communications had extended 
direct to Manassas and the Rapidan. 
He now, however, decided to change his 
line to that of the Shenandoah Valley 
via Winchester and Staunton, where his 
communication would be well protected. 
But Harpers Ferry and Martinsburg, 
with their total garrisons of about 13,- 
000, would be a menace to his new line. 
He thus determined to remove the 
source of his worries, and on the 9th 
issued his famous Special Orders No. 
191. In accordance with this order, 
Jackson’s entire corps, less D. H. Hill's 
division, was ordered to Harpers Ferry 
via Martinsburg, driving the Federal 
garrison at the latter place into Harpers 
Ferry. McLaw’s and Anderson’s divi- 
sions were ordered to Maryland Heights 


and Walker’s to Loudon Heights. Jack- 
son had a successful march, arriving in 
position on Bolivar Heights on the 13th, 
McLaw’s arrived on the 13th and drove 
the small Union force from Maryland 
Heights into the town, taking up a po- 
sition by midnight of the 13th. After 
a brief bombardment on the morning 
of the 15th, Harpers Ferry surrendered. 
Jackson immediately set out to rejoin 
Lee, leaving A. P. Hill’s division to 
take over the prisoners and stores. 

In the meantime, however, McClellan 
had obtained a copy of Special Orders 
No. 191 and, after a great deal of un- 
necessary delay and maneuvering, the 
battle of Sharpsburg began on the 16th. 
About 4.00 p.m. on the 17th, the Con- 
federate situation was desperate. The 
left wing under Burnside had succeeded 
in carrying the heights beyond the 
bridge after a fierce struggle and was 
advancing upon the Confederate right, 
threatening the very existence of Lee’s 
army. But at that hour, Hill’s division 
appeared on the field from Harpers 
Ferry, attacked the Union left and drove 
it back down the heights, thus saving 
the day at the last moment. Lee’s de- 
termination to capture or destroy the 
Federal garrison at Harpers Ferry had 
almost cost him the loss of his army. 
If Harpers Ferry could have held out 
for a few hours more, as now seems 
very possible, A. P. Hill would not have 
arrived upon the field in time, and Union 
victory would have been probably 
achieved. As it was, the battle itself 
was practically a draw. 


(To be continued ) 
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the United States Army is re- 

quired at some time or other 
to perform the duties of an adjutant 
of acommand. While there are a mul- 
titude of instructions written on this 
subject (including official regulations), 
there are some things which probably 
have not been given sufficient weight 
or been sufficiently covered—it being 
assumed, perhaps, that the officer would 
learn such things for himself unpreju- 
diced. Experience is a dear teacher 
and few of us have not done things we 
would have given much to have undone. 

One of the best axioms in the mili- 
tary service, and this applies not only 
to adjutants but to everyone, is that 
simplicity is the basis of all regulations 
of the Army. Too many people make 
the mistake of assuming complications 
without reason. 

Much has been said about the red 
tape of the Army. I have never yét been 
able to discover a single procedure, cus- 
tom, or regulation in the Army for 
which there was not a sufficient and 
convincing argument. “Red tape” is 
usually the misnomer applied to military 
regulations and procedure by someone 
unfamiliar with Army organization and 
requirements. Consequently, the com- 
plexity of the Army administration, 
etc., is magnified out of its real pro- 
portion. 

A staff officer, and particularly an 
adjutant, holds an exceptionally respon- 
sible position. Officers of the line look 
to the adjutant as the direct representa- 
tive of the commanding officer and re- 
spect him accordingly. It is in the 
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power of the adjutant to demonstrate 
his administrative and executive ability 
to its full extent. As soon as the 
commander is satisfied as to the ability, 
tact, and judgment of his adjutant, the 
latter finds himself in a very enviable 
position. 

He should use great care, therefore, 
to avoid abusing the authority dele- 
gated to him, or indirectly assumed, or 
to cause the commanding officer to feel 
that such trust has been misplaced. He 
should set the example in courtesy and 
politeness and never, under any circum- 
stances, assume a belligerent or arbi- 
trary attitude towards any of the 
subordinate commanders. In fact, to 
do so is to destroy the esprit de corps 
and the respect which officers might 
have held towards the adjutant and 
replace such with a feeling of animosity. 

A firm policy should be adopted, free 
from any indication of arbitrariness. 
Statements and instructions should be 
prepared in clear, straightforward lan- 
guage, leaving nothing for the reader’s 
conjecture or imagination. If more 
than one interpretation might be made 
of instructions issued, the correct in- 
terpretation should be indicated. In 
the Army, as in every other organiza- 
tion which is governed by set rules, the 
correct interpretation of orders, etc., 
is of the utmost importance. 

The adjutant should be punctual in 
his work and never delay action one 
moment longer than absolutely neces- 
sary after it has been decided upon. 
He should be ready at all times to re- 
spectfully recommend action to be 
taken on any matter to his commander, 
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but if his views are not adopted, by no 
means should he carry the discussion 
any further unless it is manifest that 
the commanding officer has come to his 
decision through a misrepresentation. 
Unless he is certain as to the policy of 
the commanding officer, an adjutant 
should never arbitrarily decide any sub- 
ject or question when it is opposed by, 
or inimical to, the interests of a subordi- 
nate commander, without first ascer- 
taining the pleasure or policy of his 
own commanding officer. 

While all correspondence should be 
disposed of without unnecessary delay, 
communications coming from higher 
authority should receive immediate and 
special attention, as much of such hard- 
ship or inconvenience as may unavoid- 
ably exist in the Army is caused by the 
delay of action or recommendation on 
a subject by an intermediate office. 

In order to become a good adminis- 
trator or executive, an officer must be 
tactful, impartial, considerate, and tol- 
erant, and be a good judge of the psy- 
chology of human nature—keep a 
clear, unbiased brain and be ready at 
all times to make decisions which do not 
have to be later recalled, amplified, or 
amended. Personal animosity should 
never be fostered by any officer, and 
especially by an adjutant, as any per- 
son who displays such a weakness is 


showing a narrow-mindedness which is 
far from commendatory. 

Rely implicitly on your office subordi- 
uates and require each man to perform 
a certain task. If you find a man who 
can not be trusted or depended upon, 
he should be replaced immediately. 
The real executive is not the man who 
worries over every detail of office pro- 
cedure, but is the man who can select 
dependable assistants and require them 
to do their part. Naturally, however, 
the adjutant must keep in touch with 
all matters passing through the office 
as well as the training of the troops, 
discipline, sanitation, mess, housing, etc. 

Do not for a moment lose sight of 
the fact that you may be junior to 
officers commanding subordinate units, 
in which case deference must be made 
to their rank. Let it be known, with- 
out doubt or equivocation, that you are 
representing the commanding officer 
and not trying to issue orders or in- 
structions on your own initiative. Re- 
member that an adjutant is selected 
with particular reference to tact and 
diplomacy, and instead of assuming that 
you have already demonstrated those 
qualifications sufficiently as proven by 
your selection as adjutant, continue to 
develop and improve those virtues, for 
we can never reach a point of perfec- 
tion in anything, however strenuously 
we may strive for it. 
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An Altered Opinion 
By Monroe Woolley 


HE horsemen had ridden for 
twenty hours in a sweltering sun 


without a halt. It was some- 
where near a hundred miles from the 
most distant outpost on the North Line, 
whence their military mission started, 
to Manila. If mounted on big Ameri- 
can steeds, they could not have cov- 
ered half the distance already accom- 
plished on their sturdy native ponies. 

“One never can tell by their appear- 
ance,” said the older man, “how long 
they will go. They are the gamest lit- 
tle animals on earth. They quit only 
when death overtakes them.” 

“Does beat the devil how the little 
fellows can cover country, doesn’t it, 
Captain?” the lieutenant suggested by 
way of reply. 

The lieutenant’s feet at intervals, 
dangling free of the stirrups, almost 
touched the ground. 

“Really, I never thought we could 
get this far without a stop. By stretch- 
ing my legs a little I might be able to 
lighten the plug’s burden.” 

The captain laughed as his compan- 
ion made an awkward attempt to walk 
as he rode. 

“No doubt this brand of horse flesh 
is what enables Aguinaldo and his staff 
to be here today and there tomorrow, 
like a flea traversing a dog’s back,” the 
subaltern went on. “Both the pony and 
the native are an elusive lot, and either 
hardly worth catching. Still, since the 
beginning of this jaunt, I don’t know 
but what I think the most of the pony.” 

“Can’t agree with you, Richmond,” 
the captain said. “I have known of 
some fine caballos in my rambles over 
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these hills, but I have also known some 
finer natives. They are not all bad. 
Of course, as long as they are in the 
field, they appear bad to us. But it’s 
different when you know them—some 
of them,” the speaker corrected. 

Richmond was somewhat puzzled at 
Captain Kilburn’s pro-Filipino attitude. 
Just then he did not understand it, or 
what prompted it. In the absence of 
extensive experience in foreign serv- 
ice he had contented himself with a 
sort of snap-judgment of Filipino char- 
acter. This judgment did not much 
favor the native. Perhaps it was 
formed from association with captured 
nondescripts, or from service with the 
native cargadores the American troops 
now and then pressed into service. 

“But all this habla of the merits of 
these people and their live stock is 
neither here nor there. Fact is, Rich- 
mond, we have just got to stop and rest. 
I don’t know how much longer these 
little jack-rabbits can stand the strain 
in this beastly heat. But I’m about 
all in.” 

“Isn’t there a safe barrio ahead?” 
the subaltern queried, showing his own 
willingness to halt—a_ willingness of 
long standing, but one the young fel- 
low was backward in expressing to a 
superior almost twice his age. 

“Camaligan is three miles down the 
road,” the Captain informed him. “But 
the town isn’t garrisoned, except pos- 
sibly by a bunch of imsurrectos in dis- 
guise. Perhaps, in view of your dis- 
trust of the natives, you won't care to 
stop ?” 

Richmond, wincing under the appar- 
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ent sarcasm of the remark, looked up 
hastily and not a little reproachfully at 
his comrade. 

“T’ll stop wherever you do, Captain,” 
he dared. “One of us may pull through 
a possible attack to get the papers safely 
through to Merritt.” 

“There’s the rub,” the captain com- 
“If it were not for the im- 
portance of these documents I should 
have halted half a dozen times already. 
Judging from the enthusiasm of the 
ponies, they, too, seem to realize the 
gravity of the situation. However, I 
know a reliable native in Camaligan. 
Perhaps we can exchange mounts with 
him, and go on in—if we can stand 
the ride.” 

“IT would certainly dislike to think 
| couldn’t,” exclaimed the younger man, 
at the same time twisting his body pain- 
fully for an easier position in the sad- 
die. Finding a soft spot in the seat 
seemed a difficult problem. 

By the time the pair entered the lit- 
tle town it was agreed to halt for the 
night, or for a portion of it at least. 
Presently they drew rein before a large, 
hard-wood cottage in the main street. 
A man was not visible anywhere. A 
score or more of dirty, poorly-fed, half- 
naked children, afraid of the strangers, 
scampered away to go in hiding. Now 
and then a gray-haired dame poked her 
wrinkled face out of the window to see 
what caused the commotion. Dogs 
barked and yelped, geese hissed, and 
the chickens, following the urchins, 
took to the trees. Seemingly, the pres- 
ence of a Yankee put the fear of God 
into every living thing. Kilburn smiled 
at the wariness of the populace. Rich- 
mond marveled at it. 

The casa before which they stopped, 
in sharp contrast to the numerous nipa 


plained. 


huts surrounding the spacious grounds, 
resembled a small palace in miniature. 
The Captain, with the air of a privileged 
person, rode through the arched door 
beneath the structure, and proceeded to 
stable his mount. After he dismounted, 
Richmond was so stiff he could scarcely 
move, proof that his endurance was 
about spent. Life at the “Point,” from 
which he was recently graduated, failed 
to fit him for such rigorous rides in a 
changed climate. He stood taking in 
the evening air while he mopped his 
brow with his upturned shirt sleeves. 
He was too tired to note the sly smile 
a weary sigh elicited from the captain, 
himself long since a hardened veteran 
on the hike or in the saddle. 

Before long half a dozen shock- 
headed servants, ranging from the 
gray-headed to the infantile, were 
scampering about doing the bidding of 
the older man. One of them came to 
lead the lieutenant’s horse inside. The 
owner hobbled after. 

“The servants say my friend Velayo 
is away. But we are to remain for 
tiffin, when he is expected to return.” 

The mention of a meal made Rich- 
mond a bit more cheerful. And when 
a house boy brought him a big tumbler 
of cool water he actually made a show 
at assisting to care for his animal. As 
the conversation proceeded, however, 
the rising appetite seemed to fade 
away. 

“A strong band of insurrectos passed 
this way last night,” said the captain, in 
a commonplace manner. “They chased 
Senor Velayo, with his wife and daugh- 
ters, into the bosque. They are hot on 
his trail because he persists in remain- 
ing neutral. Neutrality, you know, 
doesn’t go with the natives in war. A 
man can not stay on the fence. If 
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he doesn’t fall on their side, it is taken 
for granted he is on the other side. 
Velayo, as a consequence, gets the repu- 
tation of being an Americanista. But 
I’ve known Juan pretty intimately for 
more than a year now, and, aside from 
giving a hungry American a good meal 
now and then, I’ve never known him to 
betray anyone.” 

Richmond, growing more irritable 
under the relation of these disquiet- 
ing details, suggested point blank that 
the journey be resumed. It was not 
so much a matter of fear for personal 
safety as it was a matter of duty in 
getting the important sealed instruc- 
tions into the hands of the command- 
ing general in Manila. The instruc- 
tions on leaving the Line had been to 
ride through without a stop, if fresh 
mounts could be had en route. But 
this was out of the question. There 
was not another horse in the village; 
their own animals were spent, and 
Senor Velayo had taken all his animals 
in his flight. Manila was still some 
twenty-odd miles away. Besides, the 
country intervening was extremely dan- 
gerous at night without the protection 
of an escort or the advantage of fresh 
horses. 

Afterward Richmond was heartily 
glad that he listened to the arguments 
of the captain. He found so much 
pleasure making himself ridiculous with 
his limited knowledge of Spanish in 
conversing with Senorita Ruperta, Ve- 
layo’s eldest daughter, that he entirely 
forgot their surroundings. He was 
only again brought to a full realiza- 
tion of the gravity of the situation upon 
retiring, when he overheard the master 
of the house talking earnestly to his 
companion. 

“They have warned me,” the native 


was saying, “that my life will be taken 
if I don’t join the cause. Already they 
have attempted to burn my town and 
murder me. Last night we escaped only 
by the merest chance to my Hacienda. 
They say I am too friendly with the 
Americans, but I won’t rebel against 
you,” the man declared vehemently. 
“That would be folly—like an ant at- 
tacking a giant. My father and my 
two brothers were shot by the Span- 
iards on sedition charges. That made 
me averse to war, or anything like it. 
It is a bad business, very bad indeed. 
I may be severely dealt with for hous- 
ing you, but hospitality is the leading 
treat of Spanish dominions, and in me 
it is inherent. As soon as I can ar- 
range my affairs we shall go to town. 
But tonight, Captain, you are safe un- 
der my roof.” 

Kilburn so believed in the sincerity of 
the native’s promise that, upon being 
shown his room, he removed his re- 
volver and cartridge belt. He laid them 
onachair. Richmond, ever alert and to 
the last degree distrustful of the native, 
remonstrated with his superior for this 
seeming carelessness. But the captain, 
too tired for argument or for the tak- 
ing of precaution, threw himself, un- 
heedful of a field uniform, on the great, 
elaborately carved bed. When the 
house boys came in to tuck the mosquito 
net about the bedding, Richmond ex- 
postulated again at this barrier to a 
hasty exit from the bed. He was 
chided, even ridiculed for his persistent 
uneasiness. 

Later, in his own room, adjoining 
that of the captain, the lieutenant was 
careful to see that his side-arm was 
properly loaded. Precaution was a part 
of his training. He unfastened the 


holster so the weapon could be with- 
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drawn at a moment’s notice. As he 
dozed off, amid Kilburn’s laboring 
snores, he was quite at a loss to decide 
whom he feared the most—the treach- 
ery of unknown insurrectos, or that of 
their affable host. Even Ruperta’s se- 
rious assurances of an hour before 
seemed now to sound of mockery. 

From the door of the younger offi- 
cer’s apartment a view could be had 
through the captain’s room to the door 
leading into the sala. 

Richmond was the first to awaken. 
His first thought was to congratulate 
himself on finding himself whole. It 
was his first night under the enemy’s 
roof, far from his own forces, and he 
vowed it would be his last. He didn’t 
fancy being cut into ribbons by a bolo 
while he slept, a fate not a few of his 
comrades had met elsewhere in the 
islands. Turning to face the open win- 
dow, he saw a glorious tropical sun 
popping its blood-red face over the 
summit of the sierra of Northern Lu- 
zon. It was to shed its rays for an- 
other day upon the fields of carnage. 
Beneath the house, in the stalls, he 
could hear the ponies pawing for feed, 
and an uproar in the circo should have 
told him the servants were after a brace 
of fat fowls to fill the knapsacks of 
the wayfarers. 

Suddenly an impulse seized him to 
turn and look through the door into 
the captain’s room. His eyes opened 
wide at a strange sight. For the mo- 
ment he was completely bewildered. 
A human figure, dressed in the cus- 
tomary white duck, worn by the illus- 
trados, was sitting like a bowed statue 
in the sala door just inside of the cap- 
tain’s room. Slowly, noiselessly, the 
young officer, mindful of the safety of 
his companion, crawled from his bed, 


six-shooter in hand. He covered the 
intruder in the dawn’s dim light. Ad- 
vancing with a rush, he demanded to 
know what this strange procedure 
meant. Instantly the white-robed fig- 
ure was awake and upright—Kilburn, 
sleeping not ten feet away, awoke with 
a start. At first he impulsively grabbed 
for his revolver, forgetting he had dis- 
carded it. An instant later a revela- 
tion came to the waking man. It might 
be one of the servants. Yet in the next 
moment that assumption was dispelled. 
Kilburn yelled to his inferior to lower 
his weapon, a command that came not 
a jot too soon. 

“That’s Velayo, you dunce,” the cap- 
tain growled, as he crawled from be- 
neath his net, a perplexed expression 
on his face. 

The host, laughing heartily and lit- 
tle realizing, perhaps, how near he had 
been to death, was profuse with apo’o- 
gies. 

“I have known E/ Capitan Kilburn 
for a long time,” he explained, a trifle 
embarrassed. “It would not do for 
him or his friends to meet mishap in 
my house. It would not do for any 
American to meet accident here, for 
then I would be responsible to your 
Government. I know too well there is 
no door or lock that will keep my 
countrymen out when once they are 
bent on mischief. This is why I have 
stood guard over you, with El Capitan’s 
pistol, while you slept. My servants 
are also keeping watch below.” 

Kilburn, overflowing with apprecia- 
tion and knowing his confidence in his 
friend had not been misplaced, came 
quickly to the senor’s side. Putting 
an arm about the man’s shoulders, he 
thanked him heartily for his vigilance. 
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“Young Richmond hasn’t much faith 
in the loyalty of your people,” he said 
in excellent Spanish. “Perhaps he holds 
a different opinion about some of you 
now.” 

That was a diplomatic stroke. It 
at once made the old native feel repaid 
for his lonely vigil. 

Richmond, as though in proof of his 
altered views, warmly grasped the na- 
tive’s proffered hand. The host had 
gained another friend and his people a 
more tolerant critic. 

“That certainly was a faithful act,” 
Richmond reiterated, as they left the 
house, amid a shower of adios, on 
fresh mounts. 





Both men thought of it or talked of 
it all the way into the metropolis. In 
fact, the simple little act of friendship 
was hardly forgotten when a terrible 
vengeance fell upon the kindly native. 

It was only two days after when Kil- 
burn and Richmond were grief stricken 
to hear of the shocking murder of Juan 
Velayo by hostile insurgents. The man 
had waited too long to get to a place 
of safety. 

It was Richmond—Richmond once so 
dubious—who asked for leave and a 
detachment of cavalry to go to Camali- 
gan to give the family of the unfortu- 
nate man a safe conduct into the strong- 
holds of the Walled City. 
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A Curious Fatigue Test 

A unique method has been discovered 
to measure just how tired one’s body 
becomes after hours of work. A line 
is drawn across the forearm with a 
sharp point, not sharp enough to break 
the skin, but only to drive out the blood 
and leave a straight white line on the 
skin. An observer holding a stop watch 
measures the time it takes for the blood 
to rush back into the skin and the white 
line to fade. The exact number of 
seconds and fraction of a second is re- 
corded. This test is repeated say at 
intervals of one hour all day until the 
working hours are over. When these 
readings are plotted on paper a curve is 
drawn which tells at a glance just how 
one’s energy ebbs throughout the day. 
There is always a marked jump in the 
line after lunch hour. 
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The Regulations Governing The Officers’ 


Reserve Corps’ 
By Maj. W. F. Lent, G. S., O. R. C. 


HE committee of the War De- 
"T rartment, General Staff, composed 
of an equal number of reserve and 
regular officers, has completed its work 
of preparing a set of regulations to gov- 
ern the Officers’ Reserve Corps. These 
regulations have the approval of the 
Chief of Staff and are now in the office 
of The Adjutant General of the Army 
for printing and distribution to all re- 
serve officers without application being 
made therefor. 
The studies of this committee cover 
a period of eight months of effort to 
arrive at a set of regulations that would 
embody the policies and procedure of a 
unit that is recognized as the largest 
reservoir of officers for the citizen army. 
No precedents could be found that 
would aid in the formulation of poli- 
cies, as none existed. All matter pre- 
pared had to be compiled after exhaus- 
tive conference on information or con- 
structive suggestions which had been 
sent in by the corps area and depart- 
ment headquarters, chiefs of branches 
or bureaus, and a large number of regu- 
lar and reserve officers. Many plans 
were worked out and, upon being re- 
viewed, were found wanting in practi- 
cal application. The basis upon which 
the final set of regulations was built has 
for its fundamental principles three ob- 
jectives: First, to make it possible to 
secure recognition through efficiency 
only; second, to provide adequaté re- 


ward for application to professional 
study and training; third, to closely co- 
ordinate all activities of the Reserve 
Corps with those of the other two com- 
ponents as related to their respective 
missions. 

Adequate provision is made in the 
regulations to guard all reserve offiecrs 
against any infringement of their rights, 
to demand a standard of efficiency that 
will stamp the individual as an efficient 
officer by reason of his appointment in 
the corps. It should be the aim of every 
reserve officer to see that this standard 
of efficiency is kept to the plane intend- 
ed by the regulations. 

Corps area and department command- 
ers have a specific duty outlined for 
them in the regulations. They are to 
provide all possible facilities, informa- 
tion and assistance to the reserve officers 
under their jurisdiction. This naturally 
places many means of voluntary instruc 
tion at the disposal of reserve officers 
desirous of becoming efficient profes- 
sionally. The War Department has 
placed at the disposal of the corps area 
and department commanders certain 
selected commissioned and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Regular Army. This per- 
sonnel were picked for their experience 
in organization and training, and will 
assist the corps area and department 
commanders and the officers of the 
reserve corps in the formation of the 
units of the Organized Reserve and to 





*This article was prepared by Maj. W. F. Lent, Infantry R. C., who has been on duty 
with the War Department General Staff as an additional member thereof, detailed for the 
purpose of assisting in the preparation of the Regulations for the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
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further their training. In addition to 
this specific duty, they are also charged 
with the duty to assist all reserve offi- 
cers in their professional studies and 
training. By a series of lectures, tacti- 
cal walks and periods of training in drill, 
ceremonies, etc., these regular Army 
officers will give practical instruction 
that will enable reserve officers to ad- 
vance in their military professions com- 
mensurate with their individual effort. 
The chiefs of branches and bureaus are 
likewise instructed to keep in touch 
with their reserve personnel to the end 
that all changes in policies, procedure, 
or training instruction may be made 
known to them and advantage given 
whereby an up-to-the-minute knowledge 
may be gained by the reserve officers. 
The means for self-instruction or vol- 
untary training opened for the individ- 
ual thus offers ample opportunity to 
improve himself professionally. Eff- 
ciency in his particular duties is the 
only means by which advancement may 
be secured, as the scope of the exam- 
ination as prescribed by the regulations 
provides an ample check against any 
tendency to the high standard set. 

The regulations provide liberal poli- 
cies in the matter of promotion. In pre- 
scribing a period of three years in a 
grade before becoming eligible for pro- 
motion, it was realized that perhaps a 
too liberal policy had been adopted. It 
requires both age and experience to per- 
form the duties of an officer, and the 
period in each grade is stated only as a 
guide for officers who apply themselves 
to becoming trained and efficient. 

It is not expected that all reserve offi- 
cers will be able to qualify for promo- 
tion at the expiration of the three-year 
period. Length of service is but one 
factor in determining qualifications for 


advancement. The actual period of 
service in any grade prior to promotion 
will depend upon the capacity and in- 
dustry of each individual officer as af- 
fected by the time he can spare for mili- 
tary study and training. The valuable 
training and experience gained by many 
veterans of the World War have been 
taken into consideration in the regula- 
tions, by allowing double time to be 
credited for all service rendered during 
the period of actual hostilities—that is, 
between April 6, 1917, and November 
11, 1918. The law provides that a re- 
serve officer must serve one year as such 
in the reserve corps and in the grade 
held, but as this principle is of but very 
limited application, the three-year period 
was agreed upon as being more equitable 
because it would act as a control in 
keeping promotion to a standard where 
efficiency and service would be the basis. 
A World War veteran is privileged to 
count all service rendered between the 
dates stated above at double time, and 
for all time served as a commissioned 
officer, since November 11, 1918, single 
or straight time will be credited. Thus 
the three-year period is reduced to a 
minimum for World War veterans. 
The War Department recognizes the 
fact that the training received during 
the war is still of value to the govern- 
ment and to the individual. 

The various sections authorized by 
the regulations correspond in most in- 
stances to the Regular Army sections. 
Certain exceptions are made and new 
sections are authorized that have no 
corresponding branch in the Regular 
Army. These were made necessary by 
a consideration of the activities that 
would be brought into being in the event 
of an emergency. Five additional sec- 
tions were therefore considered essen- 
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tial to properly care for the situation; 
i.e., General Service, Sanitary, Mili- 
tary Intelligence, Military Pol-ce, and 
Staff Specialists sections. The creation 
of these sections permits of personnel 
being enrolled for duty therein, elimi- 
nating the necessity of withdrawing per- 
sonnel from the other combat and staff 
sections to make up the complement for 
the service in which it is specifically 
stated these sections are to perform in 
the event of an emergency. The Gen- 
eral Service section will be composed 
of personnel appointed to be utilized in 
supervision of military construction and 
the handling of group labor. In the 
Medical Department the newly created 
Sanitary section provides the depart- 
ment with the necessary place in which 
may be enrolled officers that can be uti- 
lized for special and scientific matters 
allied to the duties of the Medical De- 
partment, essential to the efficient or- 
ganization and operation thereof in time 
of war. The Military Intelligence sec- 
tion provides a means whereby the In- 
telligence Division will be able to func- 
tion without seeking personnel after the 
commencement of hostilities, and where- 
by they may be able to properly train 
selected officers in the duties to which 
they will be called in an emergency. The 
officers appointed to this section of the 
Reserve Corps are only such as have 
had experience in the collection, evalua- 
tion, and dissemination of military infor- 
mation. The mobilization of our man 
power for an emergency must take into 
consideration the necessity for special 
personnel for the many activities which 
sources of supply, transportation, and 
research necessitate. The Staff Spe- 
cialists section will contain such officers 
who, by their professions or civil occu- 
pations are qualified to perform the spe- 


cial duties they will be called upon to 
perform in time of war. The officers of 
this section and the duties as described 
therefor by the regulations are “All 
those persons required as officers in time 
of war for special and miscellaneous 
duties not pertaining to other authorized 
sections of the Reserve Corps.” For the 
larger emergency a force of officers and 
men versed in the means of handling 
traffic, interior police, and special guards, 
etc., is considered essential, and the 
Military Police section is designed to 
take over all such duties as will not be 
performed by the military pol'ce on duty 
as part of the divisions. Officers and 
men of this section will be charged with 
matters pertaining to the enforcement 
of military and civii law under the juris- 
diction of the Prcwost Marshal General. 

The other sections of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps correspond to the Regular 
Army branches, and the officers there- 
of are appointed with the specific 
duties of each branch or bureau in 
mind. 

Realizing that the Army of the United 
States was created by Congress in or- 
der that the man power of the nation 
should be welded into a well-balanced 
machine for the national defense, every 
effort has been made by the committee 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
provided by the Regular Army and the 
National Guard for training and in- 
struction. 

In making provision to cover as- 
signments the normal obligation of the 
reserve officers is kept in mind ; that is, 
to serve only in a national emergency 
expressly declared by Congress. In 
general, therefore, reserve officers will 
be assigned to the units of the Organ- 
ized Reserves. Assignment involving 
an obligation to serve in lesser emergen- 
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cies with other components of the Army 
of the United States can only be made 
with the consent of the officers con- 
cerned. This provision enables a re- 
serve officer who is willing to assume 
the greater obligation incurred with 
service in the National Guard to seek 
appointment therein, and likewise the 
reserve officer who is willing to go to 
any minor mobilization, and if there ex- 
ists a necessity for additional officers for 
the Regular Army, they may be assigned 
thereto and called on to carry out the 
maximum obligation that such service 
incurs. The varying degrees of readi- 
ness of the individual and the element 
of preparatory time required involve the 
principle in assignment that is well cov- 
ered in the regulations—that in making 
assignments the degree of readiness and 
the stated preference of the officer will 
be considered in making his peace time 
assignment for duty in time of war. 

A ppointment.—The Officers’ Reserve 
Corps has been established for the pur- 
pose of providing a reserve of officers 
available for military service when 
needed. It is not a separate component 
of the Army, but is the corps which 
furnishes the necessary reserve officers 
for assignment to all components of the 
Army of the United States. Appoint- 
ment of an officer in the reserve corps 
is not, in any case, to be the mere con- 
ferring of a rank, but is made in order 
to fill an office in which service may be 
rendered. Appointments are not hon- 
orary, nor rewards for past service, but 
are based upon the qualifications of the 
appointee to perform satisfactorily the 
duties of a particular office. 

In view of the large number of re- 
serve Officers needed and the experi- 
ence in the World War in developing 
officer material, it is essential, in build- 


ing up and maintaining the necessary 
number, that cognizance be taken of the 
widely different qualifications required 
for filling the various offices. Good 
combat officers are difficult to obtain 
and should not be used for noncom- 
batant duty if it can be avoided. Con- 
versely, the required technical experts 
and specialists should be provided and 
utilized in their proper spheres. With 
this in mind reserve officers are divided 
into two general classes: First, Officers 
for Service with Troops; and second, 
Officers for Special Service. 

The first class named includes all of- 
ficers directly concerned with the tacti- 
cal handling of troops. As there is no 
vocation in civil life that fully fits any 
individual for the tactical handling of 
troops, officers appointed for this class 
of service must be qualified by military 
training and experience. 

The second class named includes of- 
ficers not concerned with the tactical 
handling of troops, and in general, in- 
cludes those officers whose duties in the 
Army are along the lines of a profes- 
sion or occupation in civil life. As their 
work in civil life, to a great extent, fits 
such officers for their contemplated serv- 
ice in the Army, they may be appointed 
largely on their professional or occu- 
pational standing and experience. 

In order to establish standards by 
which all may be considered on a basis 
equitable to both the officer and the serv- 
ice to which it is contemplated he will 
be appointed, there are three general 
methods of determining the qualifica- 
tions of an applicant for appointment : 
(a) Examination of his record; (b) 
Attendance at a course of instruction ; 
(c) Personal examination. The first 
method applies to persons who have 
served as officers during the World War 
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and from whose records qualification for 
appointment may be determined. The 
second method applies to persons quali- 
fying at training camps, to R.O.T.C. 
students, flying cadets, etc. The third 
class applies to all persons not covered 
by the first and second methods, but who 
may have served in some capacity during 
the war, or will be appointed by virtue 
of their particular qualifications or tech- 
nical knowledge. 

The law confers certain eligibility for 
appointment on persons who served as 
officers during the World War. Such 
appointments can generally be made 
from an examination of records, but as 
time elapses records of World War 
service become less reliable and valuable 
as evidence of fitness for appointment. 
Individuals change, as do also the re- 
quirements of the military service. Some 
instruction and training are necessary 
to keep persons who have served in the 
Army qualified for service in a future 
emergency. World War records cannot 
be accepted for an indefinite time as 
evidence of qualification for appoint- 
ment. Furthermore, after the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps has reached its required 
strength, vacancies in grades above the 
lowest should be filled by promotion, 
rather than by making new appoint- 
ments. Prompt mobilization in an emer- 
gency requires that officers be already 
enrolled and does not permit of the de- 
lay incident to reviewing past records 
and ascertaining the physical and other 
fitness of applicants for appointment. 
World War veterans are needed and 
their services are urgently desired with- 
out delay to assist in the organization 
and development of the Army of the 
United States. 

In appointment, as in other matters 
pertaining to reserve officers, the regu- 


lation contains a policy of decentraliza- 
tion, only sufficient centralized control 
being retained as is essential to the main- 
tenance of a reasonable degree of uni- 
formity throughout the entire Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. To provide uniform 
standards throughout the service, the 
general scope of examinations for ap- 
pointment is prescribed by the War De- 
partment. To accommodate to varying 
conditions, examining boards are au- 
thorized to grant such exemptions as, in 
their judgment, may be desirable to de- 
termine details of examinations, and to 
make additional investigations, if neces- 
sary. Failure to maintain a proper 
standard in all matters pertaining to the 
Reserve Corps, and especially in the mat- 
ter of examination for appointment or 
promotion, will give rise to a just cause 
for complaint on the part of the officers 
thereof who expect and who are entitled 
to the preservation of such a standard. 

Promotion.—The subject of promo- 
tion is one that has been given consid- 
erable study by the committee, and in 
arriving at the procedure and require- 
ments for promotion it is hoped the 
methods outlined will prove to be a 
practical solution to the varying de- 
mands of the different interests to be 
served. First must be borne in mind 
the requirements of the Army ; and next, 
the individual qualifications of the of- 
ficers. The class of service, that is, 
whether with troops or for special serv- 
ice, has its influence in determining the 
policies. One branch of the service 
could not be permitted to go ahead of 
the others in the matter of advancement, 
and no advantage should be given to one 
class of reserve officers over another. It 
is quite impossible to determine in time 
of peace the full extent of the qualifi- 
cations of reserve officers for duty in 
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time of war. Their promotion, in time 
of peace, must be based upon considera- 
tions of their general and professional 
qualifications, the interest manifested by 
them, their length of service, and age, 
with a view to providing reasonable ad- 
vancement to the grades for which it is 
believed they will be fitted in time of war 
and from which they will have a fair 
and equal opportunity for further ad- 
vancement under conditions of actual 
service. The adjustment of many prob- 
lems has led to the adoption of the poli- 
cies and procedure as at present in the 
regulations. In operation it is believed 
they will work out to the advantage of 
all concerned, and that efficiency in the 
Reserve Corps will result. 

With a view to developing the interest, 
ability, and qualities of military leader- 
ship of the citizen soldier, the system of 
promotion is designed to afford any com- 
petent reserve officer an opportunity to 
rise by successive steps to any office in 
the Army which is to be filled, and for 
which he has the ability to qualify. So 
far as numbers in each grade are con- 
cerned, the only restriction placed upon 
promotion is that there must be a suit- 
able office and duty to which any pro- 
moted officer can be assigned. 

An officer cannot be considered quali- 
fied to fill an office in the next higher 
grade until, by a suitable test, he can 
demonstrate his professional fitness 
therefor. Those officers who are eligible 
for promotion are encouraged to signify 
their readiness for examination when, 
but not before, they feel themselves 
reasonably qualified. Request or recom- 
mendations for promotion must pass 
through military channels and will be 
approved, unless the recommendations 
thereon indicate that the officer is not 
deemed sufficiently qualified to justify 


examination, or that there is no suitable 
assignment. 

Examining boards for the purpose of 
determining the fitness of an officer for 
promotion will consist normally of three 
officers of a grade not lower than that 
for which the officer is being examined. 
When circumstances permit reserve of- 
ficers will be utilized as members of ex- 
amining boards, but will not be placed 
on active duty for this purpose. 

Briefly, the conditions for promotion 
are: (a) A minimum of three years’ 
actual or constructive service in the 
grade from which promoted; (b) A 
suitable assignment for the officer if pro- 
moted; (c) A demonstration of quali- 
fications by examination. I have cov- 
ered the necessity for the three year re- 
quirement in a previous paragraph. 
“Suitable assignment” may be inter- 
preted as any contemplated duty or of- 
fice that will have to be filled in an emer- 
gency or that an enlargement of the ac- 
tivity for which it is contemplated a 
higher office and grade would fit. It is 
clearly defined in the regulations that 
examining boards will assume and will 
proceed upon this assumption in the ab- 
sence of positive information to the con- 
trary. The examination “to demon- 
strate qualification for promotion” is 
sufficient in scope to make certain the 
officer has the necessary qualifications to 
fit him to perform the duties of the next 
higher grade. The scope of the exam- 
ination is defined by the regulations, but 
the details of the questions and the tests 
to be given are left to the examining 
boards to determine. 

Assignment.—So far as practicable, 
it is contemplated that a mobilization of 
the Army be one of organizations rather 
than of individuals. To accomplish this 
and to have all reserve officers under- 
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stand and be prepared for their specific 
duties in time of war, all reserve offi- 
cers will, so far as practicable, be given 
specific assignments in time of peace. 
All reserve officers are, in time of peace, 
under the administrative jurisdiction of 
the commanders of the corps area or 
department in which their permanent 
residence is located. With the excep- 
tion of a limited number of reserve 
officers withheld by the War Depart- 
ment, or branches thereof, for special 
assignments to duties not pertaining to 
the organizations of a corps area or 
department, all reserve officers are un- 
der the jurisdiction of the corps area or 
department commanders for the pur- 
pose of assignment. 

As a basis upon which to make a 
suitable assignment, the War Depart- 
ment records of each reserve officer are 
carefully examined by the chief of the 
branch or bureau in which the officer is 
appointed. The data having bearing 
upon the qualifications, suitability, and 
preference for assignment is placed 
upon a form suitable for ready refer- 
ence. Except for the limited number 
of officers reserved as indicated above, 
all records of this nature are forwarded 
to the corps area or department com- 
manders for the purpose of assisting 
in making a proper assignment of the 
officers under his jurisdiction for as- 
signment. In all cases of assignment, 
in so far as it is practicable to do so, 
the preference of an officer is consid- 
ered. An officer is privileged to change 
his statement of preference at any time 
that conditions change warranting such 
action. Reserve officers who are also 
officers of the National Guard will be 
assigned thereto, as they will receive 
their training and instruction in the Na- 
tional Guard and will be called to active 


service with the units thereof. World 
War veterans, who so desire, may be 
assigned to their reconstituted former 
war organizations in the discretion of 
the assigning authority, but all such as- 
signments will be made only when they 
are within the corps area or department, 
and departures from this general rule 
will not be permitted if administration, 
training, or mobilization be adversely 
affected. 

Transfer.—That the best interests of 
all concerned may be served, transfers 
between sections of the Reserve Corps 
are provided for in the regulations. It 
was felt that a change of occupation or 
professional qualifications acquired after 
appointment would render the officer 
more efficient in some other section 
than that to which originally appointed. 
All changes, however, are made in the 
same grade and without change of rank 
or date of commission. An officer, orig- 
inally appointed for special service, who 
takes advantage of all opportunities for 
instruction afforded by the various 
agencies of the War Department, may 
qualify for combat duty, and by trans- 
fer to a suitable section of the Reserve 
Corps, increase his value to the mili- 
tary establishment. 

Training.—Appropriations by Con- 
gress for the purpose of training have 
been limited, and the indications are 
that future allowances will be such as 
will permit of a very limited number 
being called to active duty for the pur- 
pose of receiving instruction and train- 
ing. Bearing in mind the limited time 
(fifteen days) the law has placed upon 
the period to which reserve officers can 
be called to duty, it can be readily seen 
that little can be accomplished in the 
way of intensive training of large groups 
of reserve officers. Programs of train- 
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ing and instruction have been arranged 
so as to give reserve officers material 
for home study, or provision is being 
made to have problems sent to them in 
an effort to keep them abreast of their 
professions and to culminate in an an- 
nual checking up to ascertain what 
progress has been made. It is therefore 
up to the individual officer to seek as 
much information as is obtainable. The 
Regular Army officers on duty with 
the Organized Reserves will assist all 
reserve officers applying to them for 
additional instruction, and by assuming 
an active part in the organization and 
training of the Organized Reserves, will 
receive the benefit of much valuable 
training and instruction. Organization 
commanders, corps area and department 
commanders, and chiefs of branches 
and bureaus have a mutual responsi- 
bility in accomplishing the training and 
instruction of reserve officers and such 
facilities as are reasonably available are 
by regulation placed at the disposal of 
the reservists. 

Reserve officers who are commis- 
sioned in the National Guard will re- 
ceive most of their instruction from 
National Guard sources and are there- 
fore not included in any of the training 
programs or other means of instruction 
for reserve officers. It had been hoped 
that a number could be detailed to the 
service schools for the regular course, 
or special short courses, but unfortu- 
nately the funds are limited and only 
a very restricted number can be sent 
this year. The corps area and depart- 
ment commanders will be given a quota 
to be filled and the selection of the offi- 
cers will be made by them subject to 
the approval of the War Department. 
In the selection of officers to attend, 
the regulations provide that care will 


be exercised to effect a uniform distri- 
bution throughout the Organized Re- 
serves of officers who have attended 
such schools. 

Active Duty—Owing to the appro- 
priations available for the purpose, the 
active duties to which officers may be 
called are very limited, as is also the 
number that can be called for service. 
The entire appropriation for the Re- 
serve Corps was $250,000 and this has 
been apportioned among the activities 
of the Organized Reserves where the 
greatest benefit will accrue. Active duty 
for reserve officers as defined in the 
reorganization act is of two general 
classes: First, active duty in a national 
emergency expressly declared by Con- 
gress; and Second, active duty in time 
of peace for training and instruction, 
or for some duty of a specific nature. 
The nature of an emergency, the ur- 
gency for troops or officers of a particu- 
lar class, and the theater of operations 
will quite naturally govern the call for 
service and provision is made in the 
regulations that as much notice as the 
situation permits will precede a call. 
For the duty indicated in the second 
class, officers may be called by virtue of 
the law authorizing the annual fifteen 
day training period, but any officer who 
finds the call would materially affect 
his civil occupation may upon his own 
application be excused from such duty. 
This fifteen day period is of the great- 
est value to all reserve officers and they 
should not seek to be excused therefrom 
unless it is decidedly to their best in- 
terests to do so. An officer excused 
from this period of instruction and 
training may not have an opportunity 
to be called again for some time. The 
units of the Organized Reserves will 
provide a means of disseminating in- 
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formation gained by the officers of the 
higher units who have been called for 
the fifteen day period and who were 
able to report for the training and in- 
struction. In this way it is hoped that 
many will get some benefit of the train- 
ing program which the limited funds 
otherwise prohibit. 

Reserve officers may be called for ac- 
tive duty for longer periods than fifteen 
days for the following specially desig- 
nated duties only and with their own 
consent: (a) As additional members 
of the War Department General Staff ; 
(b) To attend the various service 
schools; (c) For duty with organiza- 
tions of the Regular Army or Organ- 
ized Reserves; (d) As instructors at 
training camps or schools; (e) For con- 
sultation, duty on courts-martial or 
boards, or other duties for which spe- 
cially qualified. The last appropriation 
bill, however, provided for $250,000 be- 


ing available for the pay of officers of 
the Reserve Corps on active duty, with 
additional restrictions as to its disburse- 
ment to the extent that officers may be 
called to active duty for the following 


duties only: Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps; War Department General 
Staff ; officers attending service schools, 
and the allotment for the fifteen day 
training period. This last sum has been 
allocated to the various corps area and 
department commanders with instruc- 
tions to call only such officers as will 
benefit the organization plans for the 
Organized Reserves. 

Separation—As the commissions 
granted under the law are for the period 
of five years unless sooner terminated 
by the President, it has been necessary 
to provide in the regulations for separa- 
tions from the service other than by 
expiration of term of appointment. 


Separation may be either of a reserve 
officer’s own volition or may be for 
cause. In time of peace resignations 
of reserve officers will, in general, be 
accepted when tendered for any good 
cause. All discharges for cause have 
been subject to careful consideration by 
the committee and the regulations pro- 
vide all cases of removal for cause will 
be preceded by a suitable investigation 
by boards of officers, the membership 
of which will, when practicable, include 
reserve officers. 

Throughout the entire regulations 
care has been exercised that no reserve 
officer would be outside the pale of 
Army affairs. Provision is made in 
the law that they will be represented in 
the War Department General Staff and 
pass upon all policies affecting the re- 
serve corps. Similarly the regulations 
have been prepared with a view that 
reserve officers should have representa- 
tion on all boards and whenever it is 
practicable, upon courts-martial boards, 
for consultation, etc. This, of course, 
is when they are available for the class 
of duty and are willing to be called for 
the specific duty involved. To prepare 
a regulation for a corps that has at pres- 
ent 68,000 members and provide a hand 
book of information for the many others 
who have been waiting for the regula- 
tions to be published for their guidance 
has been no light task, but now that 
the regulations have been prepared and 
approved a new impetus will follow that 
will bring the corps to 100,000 Reserve 
Officers. Fairness to all and a sense of 
obligation to both the government and 
the present and future personnel of the 
Reserve Corps have guided all delibera- 
tions, and it is earnestly trusted the 
regulations as finally adopted will an- 
swer the many queries of the reserve 
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officers regarding the corps and firmly 
establish the fact that the corps is a 
live, healthy, and efficiently organized 
part of the Army of the United States. 
The Reserve Corps is vitally concerned 
in the future preparedness problems as 
one part of a component of the Army 
of the United States. 

The War Department has had con- 
siderable difficulty in keeping in touch 
with many of the Reserve Officers who 
through neglect or indifference have 
failed to keep The Adjutant General 
of the Army notified of changes of ad- 
dress, therefore they have been dropped 
from the rolls. Others who asked for 
appointment at the time of demobiliza- 
tion have failed to answer official com- 
munications addressed to them at the 
address given on their final papers. This 
has caused considerable confusion and 
has resulted in many being dropped who 
would otherwise have remained in to 
share in the pleasure of assisting in the 
organization of the Organized Reserves. 
Now is the time to come in—to ask 
for reinstatement or reappointment. 
Services of Reserve officers are needed 
and no great hardship will result from 
an appointment in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. The activity noticed in the Or- 
ganized Reserves at this time presages 
only still greater activity in the future. 
To be part of the great scheme for the 
national defense in an emergency is the 
obl gation of every citizen who is phy- 
sically able to perform military service. 


The regulations provide ample oppor- 
tunity to former service men to become 
affiliated with the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and they should avail themselves 
of the present time while the informa- 
tion, training and experience are still 
fresh and consequently of value to both 
the government and to them. 

As has been previously stated, decen- 
tralization has been observed through- 
out the regulations. The corps area 
and department commanders have been 
given ample authority to conduct the 
affairs of the reserve corps in accord- 
ance with the broad policies stated in 
the regulations. All matters regarding 
the regulations, personal or official, 
should have the consideration of the 
corps area or department commander 
in whose jurisdiction the reserve off- 
cers reside. 

It will be found that the regulations 
answer most of the questions likely to 
be asked. The War Department is not 
prepared to answer the many inquiries 
that will follow the general announce- 
ment of the regulations being approved, 
so it is requested that all reserve officers 
refrain from forwarding inquiries to 
the War Department, but that they send 
their communications to the corps area 
or department commanders, who will 
soon be in a position to answer them 
direct. This will place the corps area 
or department commanders in contact 
with the individual reserve officers or 
applicant and be mutually beneficial. 


D 








Group Psychology’ 
By Major Robert J. Halpin, Infantry 


OU are experts in the mechan- 
¥ ism and tactics of the rifle, the 

machine gun, the one pounder, 
the hand grenade, the trench mortar, 
and other great machines for war. 
However, to be great leaders, one must 
also be master of the human mind and 
human emotions. 

You should understand, not only the 
Psychology of the Individual, but you 
should also understand Group Psychol- 
ogy, Mass Psychology, Mob Psychology 
and the Psychology of the several fam- 
ilies or races of men. 

No two individuals are just alike. 
We all have something in common, yet 
we are all different. 

The Army Officer who would de- 
velop his command to the highest point 
of efficiency must be a student of the 
languages written within the brain cells, 
in the arteries and veins, in all the vital 
organs, and on the surface and through 
the different curves and parts of the 
human body. 

We are all part clay and part spirit. 
The human machine possesses a soul. 
He regards himself as a servant of God. 
The Powers of The God vibrate within 
him. 

You are leaders and teachers of men. 
You are also leaders of Armies or parts 
of Armies. 

You are living during a period of 
truce. The guns are silent in Flanders! 
The guns no longer shake the earth on 
The Marne or in the forests of the 
Argonne, 

However, no man knows when even 


a greater war will open. You must lead 
in battles which will be even greater 
than those of the last war. In fact, 
many authorities think that the next 
war has already begun. It may be two 
or three years or a little longer, before 
you are engaged in the Front Lines. 

The Great War of 1914-1918 shook 
the world out of its moorings. The 
line was drawn between the East and 
the West. The civilization of the White 
Man has been challenged. The Ten 
Commandments have been challenged. 

We shall pause for a moment. I have 
shocked some of you. You show the 
evidence of the Group Mind—of Crowd 
Psychology. 

Through mysterious agencies, you are 
talking, without using words, to each 
other and to me. 

Future wars between first class pow- 
ers cannot be decided by small profes- 
sional armies. We must have the most 
highly trained professional leaders. We 
shall need as large an army of profes- 
sional soldiers as we can get. But, mod- 
ern wars will be decided by the Man 
Power, the Industrial Power, the In- 
ventive Power, and the Organization 
of all vital forces of great nations in 
arms. 

It is our duty, as officers in the great 
Army of America, to look to the future. 

Large masses of people are question- 
ing everything that has been established 
by thousands of years of human toil 
and human progress. Russia, for ex- 
ample, is following the Red Flag back 
to barbarism. 





* A talk before an officers’ class at the Infantry School, Camp Benning. 
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The Heritage of the Modern Soldier. 
—The history of the human race has 
been, and always will be, a history of 
battles. When the All-wise Creator put 
the spark in the human soul, in the 
human body, he created a machine that 
prospers only by doing. To be idle is 
a fatal curse in the human. 

By enslaving the horse, the cow, the 
goat, the sheep, and all the rest of the 
domestic animals, and in recent times, 
by enslaving the powers of steam, gaso- 
line, electricity, the human mind has 
conquered so many servants that he 
may destroy his greatest and best serv- 
ants, and thereby ruin his own home— 
THE HUMAN BODY. 

If we pass by the discussion of the 
history of the most ancient part of hu- 
man history, we find that in recorded 
annals, nations have risen and fallen 
for thousands of years. The history of 
the world is a passing of the nations; 
the passing of the Babylonians; the 
passing of the Egyptians; the passing 
of the Assyrians; the passing of the 
Persians; the Hindus, the Turks, the 
Portuguese, and the Spanish. Any of 
these nations, and others, have, at one 
time or another, held first place among 
the leading nations of the earth. Each 
has risen into power, chiefly by two 
great principles of progress—Organiza- 
tion and Leadership. Each nation has 
fallen because of her inability. to main- 
tain leadership and organization supe- 
rior to that of her enemies. 

At the present time, there are only 
six vital groups of races. And within 
the hands of these six lies the future 
of the world.—BRITISH EMPIRE, 
AMERICA, GERMANY, FRANCE, 
SLAVS, and the YELLOW RACE. 

These have roughly divided between 
the East and the West. The two great 


vital civilizations of the present are the 
civilization of the White Man and the 
civilizaton of the Yellow Man. 

(Develop discussions upon points 
mentioned. Try to determine the vital 
forces which have developed a few 
branches of the human race far above 
and beyond the other branches of the 
human race. What is the secret of 
power which enables certain groups of 
men to surpass other groups. ) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INDIVIDUALS AND 
GROUPS 


In our highly developed civilization, 
we often forget that the sub-conscious 
mind, or the more-or-less unconscious 
mind, is in some ways more important 
than our reasoning power. In other 
words, when there is no fear, no ex- 
citement, no storm, no stress, we are 
guided by our reasoning power. We 
must not forget that modern man has 
been developed from a very different 
form of life. If we assume that the 
ancient, or very early man, had the same 
type of brain, and the same mental ma- 
chinery, as our own race, we lose all 
understanding of the real man. In the 
stress of battle, under the most trying 
circumstances, our emotions, or we may 
say our subconscious self, asserts itself. 
You cannot reason with a man who is 
under terrible mental or physical stress. 
However, the proper suggestion will act 
like a spark in a powder magazine. If 
you will stop to think of a few exam- 
ples, you will understand this better. 

A mob does things which no reason- 
ing person can understand. But the 
person who knows how to suggest, by 
action, by look, or manner, the proper 
impulse to the crowd, may rule it like 
a czar. If they see you calm, steady, 
confident ; and if your every suggestion 
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shows leadership and aggression, your 
troops will be able, under such leader- 
ship, to accomplish almost the impos- 
sible. 

Military History is full of examples 
of power of psychology of suggestion. 
At the first battle of Bull Run, in our 
Civil War, you will remember that Mc- 
Dowell seemed to have the advantage 
in the opening stages of the battle. At 
this point in the battle, General Bee 
called several of his officers to him and 
pointed out Jackson’s Brigade saying: 
“There is Jackson standing like a stone 
wall.” It was the example of Jackson’s 
troops that turned the tide in favor of 
the Confederates at Bull Run. History 
tells us that a little later in this battle 
a group of wagoners in the Union 
Army were seized with panic and started 
a stampede that ended in the route of 
the Union Soldiers. The Battle of Win- 
chester in the Civil War is another ex- 
ample of the psychology of suggestion. 


from the field in the 
morning, but later in the day were led 
back to the attack by Sheridan and won 
a decisive victory. 


troops rushed 


French military his- 
tory is full of examples where troops 
have become panic-stricken and rushed 
from the field, impelled by their own 
fears and not by the power of the enemy. 
These same troops have also won great 
battles when impelled by proper and 
positive suggestion. 

Jn the War of the Revolution we have 
a ;food example of the Psychology of 
Suggestion in the case of John Paul 
Jones. You will remember that in the 
sattle of the Bon Homme Richard and 
the \ritish Frigate Serapis, after Jones’ 
frigate had been riddled by shots and 
his deck had become awash, the Brit- 
ish Captain demanded: 
surrendered ?” 


“Have you 
“Surrendered,” shouted 
Jones, “I have not begun fighting yet!” 

Positive suggestion not only arms 
your own men, but disarms your ene- 


mies. 


® 


Success in War 


You will remember that the Union 


Success in war depends more on the 
moral than on the physical qualities. 
Skill cannot compensate for want of 
courage, energy and determination; but 
even high moral quality can not avail 
without careful preparation and skillful 
direction. 

The development of moral qualities is, 
therefore, first of the objects to be at- 
tained; the next are organization and 
discipline, which enable those qualities to 
be controlled and used when required. 
(British Field Service Regulations). 











Win Inter-Allied Championships 
By Capt. Joseph W. Bollenbeck, 5th Infantry 


HE American Forces in Germany 

have covered themselves with 

glory this summer. The record 
they have established will be remem- 
bered for a long time by both the Ameri- 
can and other troops of the Allied 
Armies. 

In July three championships were 
brought home. The inter-Allied Small 
Arms Competition at Aix-la~Chapelle ; 
the Armies of Occupation Athletic 
Competition and the Inter-Allied Horse- 
show. The two latter were held under 
the auspices of the American Army at 
Coblenz. 

The final results of the Small Arms 
Competition was as follows: 


Con nd hun nbiatae biel 10,353 
DC. iccpdun 6 pkee tadeeine 8,729 
ES cus «das cctsaebacdectee 7,586 
ee ee 7,148 


The final returns in the Athletic Com- 
petition shows the points made by the 
participating forces: 


OE ES ee 200 points 
SEE o n¥n0 0c cegmedibareh 106 points 
Eg cass 0caetanaenen’ 58 points 
E's. WS Sheds akbane’ 38 points 


At the Inter-Allied Horseshow Gen- 
eral Allen’s troops made practically a 
clean sweep. In the machine gun sec- 
tions; the animal drawn transport 
(wagons); officers and enlisted men’s 
mounts, one pounders, and in fact, in 
all events the Americans easily carried 
away first honors. 

THE SMALL ARMS COMPETITION 

American army competitors won every 
event in the small arms competition ex- 
cepting the machine gun event. In Of- 
ficers’ pistol, Officers’ rifle, enlisted 
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men’s pistol, enlisted men’s rifle and 
automatic rifle competitions, the Ameri- 
can Army teams captured first place 
by safe margins. Only in the machine 
gun event did the Americans take second 
place. 

The remarkable feature of the shoot, 
and one which shows how greatly su- 
perior the American competitors were, 
is that the American teams not only 
won first place as a team in every event 
excepting one, but, that in addition they 
won all of the first six places in each 
of these events. 

The shoot opened on July 18. The 
American team drew first place and was 
up first to fire the pistol competition. 
When this event was over, it was learned 
that the American entries in both offi- 
cers’ and enlisted men’s classes had won 
the first six places. The rifle teams 
opened their competition the same after- 
noon and continued throughout the next 
day. At the close of the competition it 
was announced that the American again 
had captured the first sxi places both 
among officers and enlisted men. 

Then followed the automatic rifle 
event and when that was completed, 
the announcers again surprised the Al- 
lied teams when they reported that the 
first six places had been captured by 
the American Army of the Rhine. 

The final event, machine gun, dragged 
on until dark. It resulted in first place 
going to the Belgians, second to the 
Americans, third to the English and 
fourth to the French. 

Lieut. Col. Allen J. Greer and offi- 
cers of the Sth Infantry were jubilant 





Win InterAllied Championships 





over the results of the meet because 
19 of the 36 competitors on the Ameri- 
can team were members of that regi- 
ment. Each team consisted of six men. 
Of these the 5th had four members of 
the officers’ pistol team, four of the six 
on the officers’ rifle team, four of the 
six on the enlisted men’s machine gun 
team, three on the enlisted men’s rifle 
team and two each on the automatic and 
enlisted men’s pistol teams. The re- 
maining seventeen competitors came 
from the 8th and 50th Infantries, the 
6th Field Artillery, the lst Engineers, 
the Provisional Machine Gun Battalion 
and the 16th Railway Engineers. The 


winner of the highest individual score 
in the officers’ pistol, enlisted men’s 
rifle and pistol and automatic teams 
members of the 5th Infantry. 

The fact that the American team won 
first place and made practically a clean 
sweep of the shoot reflects greater credit 
that normally would be given because 
the American entries fired under unfa- 
miliar conditions on a strange range, 
at unaccustomed ranges and at targets 
quite different from anything in use in 
the American Army. 

The scores of the American teams 
and the totals of the Allied competitors 
are as follows: 


Officers’ Rifle Teams 





Competitors 


Slow Fire 


| Total 


Points 


Rapid Fire 





Range-meters 


Range-meters 





300 


Total Total 


200 | 300 | 400 





American Team: 
Capt. W. R. Watson, 50th Infantry. 
Capt. J. K. Rice, 5th Infantry. ... 
Capt. C. A. Whitesell, 5th Infantr: 
Lieut. A. D. Saunders, 5th Infantry 
Capt. D. P. Spaulding, Sth Infantry 
Lieut. H. C. ge, lst Engineers. . 


10 
10 
10 
9 
8 
9 





British Team— 


French Team— 











56 
35 
40 





30 























416 








Competitors 


American Team— 

Pvt. Moudry, 5th Infantry... 
Cpl. Wilson, 5th Infantry... ... 
Pvt. Parker, 5th Infantry. . . 
Pvt. Kovadsky, ist Engineers 
Pvt. Burnham, 8th Infantry. . 
Sgt. Renner, 50th Infantry 


Totals 
British Team— 
Totals 
Belgian Team 
Totals 
French Team 
Totals 


Competitors 


American Team 

Capt. F. P. Coffin, 5th Infantry 
Capt. W. G. Hilliard, 8th Infantry 
Capt. S. Jackson, 50th Infantry. 
Lt. G. B. Conrad, 5th Infantry... . 
C 
L 


apt. R. R. Tourtillot, 5th Infantry 


t. R. E. Vermette, 5th Infantry 


Totals. . 
French Army 
Totals 
Belgian Team— 
Totals. 
British Army 
Totals 


| 
| 
| 


Enlisted Men's Rifle Teams 
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| 200 


Slow Fire Rapid Fire | Tot 
eb ees | ead wee 
Range-Meters | Range-Meters 
| 
|} 300 | 400 | Total} 200 | 300 | 400 | Total 
| | | | 
| “ | 
5 | 25 | 56] 10} 10 9 29 85 
5| 23; 54] 10] 10 9 28 | 282 
oT al 55 9 8 9 26 81 
i324} ee 10 9 5 24 79 
| S| 25) 56 8 8 6 22 78 
5| 23| S54 7 9 7 23 77 
29 | 144 | 330| s4| s4| 44| 152] 482 
ni 135 | 301| 46] 41] 28] 115] 416 
} 
| 23 | 122} 291| 45| 41] 30] 116] 407 
| 11] 87] 223] 29] 18] 12] s9| 282 
Officers’ Pistol Teams 
Slow Fire Rapid Fire Total 
15 m. | 30 m. 15 m. | 30 m, | 
oe 
49 | 45 48 40 | 182 
45 44 49 42 180 
50 43 48 37 178 
48 46 44 38 176 
47 43 45 40 175 
48 | 47 46 32 173 
ee, e 287 268 280 229 1064 
: Bite hb ehie 263 239 252 207 961 
ode dha 269 219 246 189 923 
ike. | 269 221 244 183 917 




































































REGIMENTAL FLAG OF THE 16th U. S. INFANTRY CARRIED IN REGIMENT DURING 
MEXICAN WAR. WHEN THE REGIMENT WAS MUSTERED OUT AT NEWPORT, KY., AUGUST 10, 
1848, THE FLAG WAS PRESENTED TO SAMUEL V. NILES WHO SERVED AS 2na LIEUTENANT 
IN THE REGIMENT. 
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* “BUSSING IT" 


UP TO THE FRONT 





IN SIGHT OF THE STATUE OF LIBERTY AGAIN 




















MIMIC PARADE OF MEN OF THE 315TH INFANTRY. FOLLOWING THE THANKSGIVING 
DAY CEREMONIES AT DAMVILLER, FRANCE. 


G. H. @., A. E. F., CHAUMONT 
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Enlisted Men's Pistol Teams 





Competitors Slow Fire Rapid Fire 





| | 
15 m. | 30 m. | 15 m. 





American Team— 
Sgt. Mayton, 5th Infantry 46 7..i. ff 7 
Set. Davis, 16th Ry. Eng. j 42 48 : 7 
Cpl. Leonardi, 6th F. A ee 37 49 : 7 
Cpl. Page, 8th Infantry wa 41 43 | 170 
Sgt. Maj. Osterbo, 50th Infantry... . # 42 47 : 170 


ist Sgt. Lovelace, 5th Infantry ‘awe Me 45 we 160 





253 7 8 101 7 
British Team— 
87 














French Team— 


Belgian Team— 





AUTOMATIC RIFLE MACHINE GUN TEAMS 


Competitors 300 m. Total Competitors 300 m. 400m. Total 
American Team— American Team— 
Pyt. Smith, 5th Inf.... 161 i 184 Sgr. Kellbough, P.M.G. 
Pvt. Shilby, 8th Inf... 142 168  napilpeetesiapie ee 146 
Pvt. Rendall, 8th Inf.. 138 158 Sgt. Bishop, 5th Inf... 1: 145 
Sgt. Keeling, 8thInf... 134 154 Cpl. Joiner, 5th Inf... . 8 136 
Pvt. Orndorf, 5th Inf.. 138 152 Sgt. Mayton, 5th Inf. 131 
CpL.Aultmann,50thInf. 129 145 Sgt. Baker, 50th Inf. 130 
_—- — Cpl. Hickey, 5th Inf... ‘ ! 130 
.. 842 961 --- - 
British Team— Totals. . 818 
Totals. ... ee 565 Belgian Team— 
Belgian Team— Totals. 
Totals.... 500 551 French Team— 
French Team— Totals. 
Totals... 537 British Team— 


Totals... 


The Sergeant 
“"E learns to do his watchin’ 
Without its showin’ plain ; 
"E learns to save the dummy 
And shove him straight again ; 
'E learns to check the ranker 
That’s buyin’ leave to shirk; 
And he learns to make men like him 
So they'll learn to like their work.”— 
Kipling. 





“What's What’ 
By Capt. De M. Scammell, R. C. 


Old “What’s What” was gone, and 
in his place stood a younger man, a smart 
business-like young Captain. 

Sergeant Binks watched him nar- 
rowly. He was sure he could never 
like any other Captain after his de- 
voted attachment to old ““What’s What.” 

Captain Steele, familiarly known in 
the barracks as “What’s What,” from 
his habit of adding to his brief orders 
the phrase: “And now, you know 
what’s what,” had entered the service 
after 98 from a volunteer regiment, and 
had been in the same organization al- 
most continuously ever since. So deep 
were his attachments that somehow or 
other he had always managed to return 
to the one regiment he had served so 
long. This last time he had spoken 
no farewell when he left, but had crept 
off as though guilty of a crime. But 
his men knew that when alone in_his 
quarters, salt tears had coursed down 
his lined and weather-beaten face. 

The old men unconsciously spoke in 
low voices the day of his going, but a 
recruit, who hadn't gotten the religion 
yet, when he tried to liven up the at- 
mosphere by facetiously saying: “You'd 
think there was a funeral in the family,” 
like Saint Paul of old, suddenly saw a 
great light. Dazed he lay in the cor- 
ner and looked at the silent, scowling 
faces turned his way. 

Binks, turning these things over in 
his mind, had concluded that the best 
way to show his loyalty to old “What’s 
What” would be to keep on soldiering, 
and, no matter what sort of a chap the 
new-comer might be, to do his best for 
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old Company I. He became aware that 
the new officer was speaking : 

" I’m not going to ask you 
how you did it; I want results. An or- 
der ought to be obeyed in the spirit; 
try to see what the idea behind it is, 
and carry that out. Sometimes you 
may even have to disobey the words 
in order to fulfill the spirit. You may 
make mistakes at first; that will develop 
your judgment, and you'll do better 
next time. But don’t let me catch you 
making the same mistake twice; that 
shows your mind is not on the race. 
I want you all to help run this Company 
as a team. We have got to cooperate. 
In order to cooperate, you men have 
got to learn to take responsibility. | 
intend to allow the non-commissioned 
officers lots of initiative. I want you to 
get at the idea behind my order and 
carry it out. I'll not tell you how to do 
a thing, but what to do. 4 

Binks did not remember the rest ; the 
new gospel had reached and touched 
his usually slow imagination. It was 
good medicine. The young fellow was 
bright all right. The dark future 
seemed to lighten up ahead. This man 
seemed worthy of his loyalty. He 
would not forget. 

Sergeant Binks was not a brilliant 
man intellectually. What he learned he 
acquired with infinite pains, but he 
never, never forgot anything. He was 
one of those plodding simple souls to 
whom the precepts learned in childhood 
from devout, hard-working parents were 
part of his being. He never questioned 
anything that harmonized with the prin- 


"en goer 
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ciples that guided his conduct, and never 
was open to conviction where ideas that 
did not fit his rules of life were con- 
cerned. 

John Binks was early interested in 
the army because when a youngster, 
sometimes the old man would sit on the 
porch in the dusk and tell him of Antie- 
tam and of Gettysburg. The National 
Guard found him always one of a faith- 
ful few. From there he enlisted in the 
Regulars. Patriotism he had learned at 
the fireside and in the school room; loy- 
alty gave character to his whole make 
up as staunch as the bones which stif- 
fened his sturdy frame. Obedience to 
orders? He never thought to question 
the excellence of this doctrine; his fa- 
ther had taught him to obey. 

But here was a new kind of obedience. 
Sergeant Binks pondered it deeply and 
to him it seemed sound. It was “grown- 
up-man” obedience, as he classified it. 
Yes, it was good. He would practice it 
for the sake of excellence, for the sake 
of doing his duty better than he could 
have done before. 

Anyone could see that it was going 
to be a heavy storm. Sergeant Binks 
had little imagination ordinarily, but he 
could vividly picture the state of those 
sandy trenches after a heavy downpour. 
When the thunder storm had passed the 
walls would cave in and a shallow ditch 
alone remain. The bombing and bayo- 
net contests for tomorrow’s field-day 
would be ruined. 

Slowly he turned over in his mind 
the Captain’s instructions : 

Z take these prisoners and 
prepare the trenches for tomorrow’s 
field-day. turn the prisoners 
in to the Sergeant of the Guard before 
retreat.” 

Clearly the idea was to have trenches 


for the field-day. He would revet them 
so that they would stand the storm. 

About half-past four the prisoners be- 
gan to cast uneasy glances at the Ser- 
geant. About five they began to scowl 
and talk among themselves. Shortly 
after, one came up and asked : 

“When do we go in, Sergeant?” 

“When you have finished revetting 
those trenches. Hurry it up.” 

“But you can’t keep us at work after 
retreat,” protested a guard-house lawyer. 

“Where did you get that?” 

The Sergeant’s tone was a danger 
signal. 

“In the Army Regulations.” 

“Know them pretty well, don’t you?” 

“I know my rights.” 

“If you paid as much attention to 
your duties as you do to your rights, 
you wouldn’t be in the Hoose Gow. 
When you were going over Army Regu- 
lations did you notice anything about 
obeying orders? I tell you to get that 
work done. If you don’t like my orders 
perhaps the Colonel would like to know 
your opinion. Go back to your work!” 

“The Army don’t require me to work 
after retreat,” said the surly P. G. throw- 
ing down his spade, “and I’m going in.” 

“Guard,” directed the Sergeant coldly, 
“see that that there prisoner carries out 
my orders.” 

The guard, whose tour of duty was 
long past, and whose growing hunger 
and apprehension of the approaching 
storm made him sympathize with the 
prisoner, went through the formal mo- 
tions of menacing the rebel. His atti- 
tude gave the prisoner courage ; he con- 
tinued to walk off. Binks, sensing the 
quickest and easiest way out, stepped up 
promptly and floored him. 

“Get back to your work,” he roared. 
“Guard, your name and company ?” 
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On the way back Sergeant Binks re- 
viewed his conduct, and the feeling of 


satisfaction gave him a sense of warmth 
that his small command, soaked by the 
deluge, chilled to the bone and raven- 
ously hungry, failed utterly to share 
with him. 

“Yes,” thought Binks, “I got results; 
the trenches are dug, and will stay dug; 
and if tomorrow’s fine, as it ought to 
be, the field-day’s O. K.” 

Unfortunately, his Captain, forced to 
answer repeated inquiries from the ex- 
asperated Officer of the Guard, took an- 
other view of the matter. 

“But, sir,” said the Sergeant, “I got 
results.” 

“You did,” replied the Captain coldly, 
Since 
to mess the Officer of the 


“and damned unpleasant results. 


you went 


In his quarters, 
thought it all out. It was very hard to 
understand. He had done as he was 
told, he had followed the spirit of his 
instructions and was punished. He felt 
it to be unjust. And yet that idea of 
obeying the spirit of the order instead 
of obeying literally seemed to be good 
dope. And the old man seemed a good 
officer. It was very complicated. And 
his spotless record tarnished by a court- 
martial ! 


Sergeant Binks 


“T can’t never take the same interest 
any more,” he thought. “The Captain’s 
dope sounds good, but everybody on the 
court-martial won’t think like him—and 
he didn’t even go to the bat for me. 
The company don’t mean nothing to 
Even if they pull my belt, I'll 


him. 


stay with the outfit like old Steele would 
want me to. I wish we had him back. 
We always knew ‘What’s What.’” 


9 


Study and}Practice 


Guard preferred charges against you. 
Sergeant, you're under arrest ; go to your 
quarters.” 


The lieutenant of the present is the 
general of the future, but it requires 
more than natural ability, time, and the 
efficient performance of the peace duties 
of the junior grades to convert even 
the capable lieutenant into the efficient 
war general. Study of the science of 
war and practice in the peace substitutes 
of the art of war are the essential aids 
to the realm of higher command in war. 
That these aids themselves are fascinat- 
ing only emphasizes the shortsighted- 
ness of those officers who neglect to 
utilize them, 





The Sixteenth Infantry Colors 


By Captain C. E. Lovejoy, 16th Infantry 


RAGGED, frayed remnant of 
A dark blue silk, ripped in many 

places, with one whole side flut- 
tered out and worn to shreds, and with 
two corners and a part of a third gone, 
has found its rightful military home 
after wandering about some seventy- 
four years. This relic is the identical 
regimental color under which the 16th 
U. S. Infantry fought during the War 
with Mexico and was presented to the 
regiment this Summer with a most com- 
mendable spirit that exemplifies the re- 
gard in which the Artillery holds its 
sister arm of the service, the Infantry. 

Col. Henry L. Newbold, 7th Field 
\rtillery, discovered the color this 
spring in a Washington antique shop 
where it was on sale. The fact that a 
regimental color could possibly have 
ascribed to it a monetary value was be- 
yond Colonel Newbold’s comprehension. 
This officer lost no time in purchasing 
it at the price demanded, immediately 
communicating with the Chief of In- 
fantry and perfected arrangements for 
its proper presentation. This ceremony 
was held at Camp Dix, New Jersey, on 
May 26, when Col. Francis E. Lacey, 
Jr., ordered a regimental escort to the 
color and received the valuable relic 
from Lieut. Col. H. L. Landers, who 
at that time commanded the 7th Field 
Artillery. Among other spectators 
were Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall 
and Brig. Gen. William S. Graves. 

Not every regiment of United States 
troops can trace its ancestry back 
through the cobwebs of time three- 
quarters of a century and point with 


such pride to its achievements. But 
rarer still is the distinction for an outfit 
to have at last in its possession the iden- 
tical battle flag carried in a war fought 
so long ago that even the last of the 
many lingering so-called “last survivors” 
has passed on. 

There is no possible doubt of the 
authenticity of this and 
ragged as it is, and with its hue of blu 
so. taded, 


color. Torn 


there nevertheless remains 


enough of the lettering to establish it 
On the lower half can plainly be read 
the letters “—xteenth Regt. U. S. In 
fantry,” which furnishes ample evidence 
even though the letters “Si” have 
the staff 
and, al 


though no claim is made concerning the 


dropped off. On the side of 


the color is practically intact 
staff, its appearance stamps it also as 
the original. The gold fringe on the 
upper edge has also survived, as has 
most of the lower fringe; but the side 
away from the staff, as well as fully 
half of the body of the color, has flut 
tered away in the wind, been torn by 
Mexican bullets, or else has dropped off 
during the years it has remained un- 
honored and unsung since 1847. 

Colonel Newbold left no stone 
turned in establishing the lineage of the 
relic, for he fortified his own investi- 
gation with both an affidavit and a cer- 
tificate from the antiquarian. 

This affidavit reads as follows: 


un- 


To Whom It May Concern: 


This flag is the regimental flag 
of the Sixteenth United States In- 
fantry carried in service during the 
War with Mexico. When the regi- 
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ment was mustered out at Frank- 

fort, Kentucky, after the war, this 

flag remained in the possession of 

Second Lieut. Samuel Vincent 

Niles, who had been standard 

bearer of the regiment. Mr. Niles 

brought the flag to his home in 

Washington, D.C. for safekeeping 

and it remained in his possession 

until his death some time in the 
early 90s. 

Samuel Vincent Niles served 
with distinction in the army during 
the Civil War, obtaining the rank 
of Colonel. His widow survived 
him several years, and a little while 
before her death presented the flag 
to me, and it has been in my pos- 
session ever since. 

I am today transferring the flag 
to Col. Henry L. Newbold, United 
States Army, who is presenting it 
to the Sixteenth Infantry, where it 
rightfully belongs. 

The above statements are true to 
the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief. (Signed) 

AcrrepD F. HopKINs. 

918 Farragut Square, 

Washington, D. C., 

May 3, 1921. 

District of Columbia—ss : 

Sworn and subscribed to before 
me this 4th day of May, 1921. 

Marie A. SEARLES, 
Notary Public. 

All possible military data were 
searched in the museum of the Phila- 
delphia Historical Association without 
proving, however, that Lieutenant Niles 
ever had service subsequent to the War 
with Mexico. The writer has been un- 
able to discover that he served in the 
Civil War. In “Heitman’s Historical 
Register and Dictionary of the United 
States Army” (1798-1903), this officer 
appears to have been born in Maryland 
and appointed from Illinois. He was 
commissioned a second lieutenant of 
infantry on March 8, 1847, assigned to 


the 16th United States Infantry on 
April 9, 1847, and honorably mustered 
out August 7, 1847. He died on Octo 
ber 12, 1887. 

During the War with Mexico the 16th 
United States Infantry, which was or 
ganized in February, 1847, was the sole 
regiment to participate in the engage 
ments at Papagayos, Mexico, on August 
27, 1847. One’s imagination can be 
turned loose to picture how many of 
the holes now in the famous old souve 
nir were opened on that date. There is 
no substantiation, but only the proba 
bility that the 16th also participated at 
Chapultepec and also at the City of 
Mexico in September of 1847. Col. J 
W. Tibbatts was the commanding offi- 
cer. 

The exchange of correspondence has 
emphasized the fine spirit between the 
Infantry and the Artillery. In Colonel 
Newbold’s letter to Colonel Lacey ap 
pears the following concluding para 
graph : 

“Hoping that this flag will serve for 
many years as a token of the friendship 
between the Field Artillery and the In- 
fantry, with which it is so closely allied 
by all the mutual ties that bind those 
interdependent arms for final success.” 

The Chief of Infantry wrote in part 
as follows: 

“The Chief of Infantry is very ap- 
preciative of Colonel Newbold’s cour- 
tesy and consideration in this matter, as 
indicating not only his own feelings, but 
those of the Field Artillery, toward its 
brother arm. It is therefore desired 
that, if practicable, the presentation of 
the color be made with appropriate cere- 
monies and that arrangements be made 
for its proper preservation and display 
as a prized trophy of one of our fine 
combat regiments.” 
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In his General Orders No. 7, issued 
in connection with the 
Colonel Lacey wrote: 

“In behalf of the regiment the Regi- 
mental Commander extends to Colonel 
Newbold most sincere thanks and as- 
surances of deep appreciation of his 
courtesy. The color will always be pre- 
served in the regiment as a token of 
friendship with our sister arm, the 
Field Artillery.” 

At the time of this writing arrange- 
ments are being concluded in Philadel- 
phia for the presentation of the color, 
for it is planned to place it on perpetual 
display in the Officers’ Club of the 16th 
Infantry at Camp Dix. There are two 
possibilities : One is to paste the relic on 
blue silk and frame it under heavy plate 


ceremony, 


glass, and the other is to furl it on the 
staff, put a wide-meshed net around it, 
and inclose it in an upright glass case. 

Although, naturally, none are so 
precious or historic, the 16th possesses 
several other old colors which have been 
worn out and replaced. Master Ser- 
geant Henry Fink, former color ser- 
geant, who is to retire in August, is 
authority for the statement that the 
present regimental color was issued in 
December, 1915, or January, 1916, and 
was carried during the Sixteenth’s sec- 
ond invasion into Mexico in 1916. More- 
over, this present color was the first of 
an American regiment to be planted on 
French soil, and was the only American 
color to be unfurled while crossing the 
Rhine bridge at Coblenz. 


D 


The Earth’s Crust 

The most important scientific inves- 
tigation of the past year in any coun- 
try has probably been the attempt to 
measure the earth’s crust. We know 
very little about the shell on which we 
live. Scientists have been studying the 
problem in Hawaii, Tuscany, and in 
Salvador, where the opportunities for 
investigation are especially favorable. 
Much data new to science has been col- 
lected concerning the shell, its com- 
position, and probable age. Still other 
tests have been made in New South 
Wales, where a great reservoir concen- 
trates an immense weight of water on 
a limited area, and instruments have 
been devised to measure the movement 
of the earth’s crust under this weight 
New light has thus been thrown on the 
action of volcanoes. 





Honoring the Flag 
By Captain H. W. Caygill, 34th Infantry 


HE statement is _ frequently 
made that the average Ameri- 
not the appre- 
for his national 


flag characteristic of the citizen of a 


can does show 


ciation and reverence 


European or Asiatic country. Espe- 
cially, so it is claimed, is this lack of re- 
spect noticeable during parades and like 
ceremonies. 

The “From the People” column of 
many a city newspaper on the days im- 
mediately following any one of our 
national holidays will present to its 
readers numerous letters from indig- 
nant writers protesting against the ap- 
parent “lack of respect shown the Stars 
and Stripes during the recent local 
parade.” 

It may be that in certain cities of this 
country, especially those containing a 
large foreign population, there does not 
exist that veneration for the flag which 
should prevail. But in the nation-as a 
whole, if the display of the Red, White, 
and Blue from residences, the applause 
which invariably greets the frequent 
projections of the national flag in mo- 
tion picture houses, the simple but patri- 
otic fervor with which the American 
banner is saluted daily by the youth of 
the land in thousands of schools, and, 
by no means of the least weight, the 
statements of observant foreign visitors 
as to the evident respect for the nation’s 
colors among the American people, may 
be presented as evidence, the citizen of 
the United States has a wholesome re- 
gard for Old Glory. 

Now and again an ignorant alien or 
a recently naturalized citizen will un- 
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intentionally show disrespect for the 
colors. While to be regretted, such in- 
cidents are unavoidable. By such ex- 
amples the whole body of Americans 
should not be judged. Nor should the 
wild rantings of the ever present inter- 
nationalist, for whom only the red ban- 
ner exists, be considered the feelings of 
any but the smallest minority of the 
people of this country. 

Almost the sole valid reason for ques- 
tioning the reverence of the American 
for his flag is the behavior of a crowd, 
the men in particular, along the side- 
lines while a parade is in progress. 

On the Fourth of July just passed, 
in an eastern city of some 45,000, was 
held a patriotic parade prior to a cere- 
mony conducted at a spot of Revolu- 
tionary War fame. The town was be- 
decked with colors. But few homes 
were sO poor as not to be able to afford 
at least one small replica of the Stars 
and Stripes. In spite of a heat wave of 
almost suffocating intensity, over fifteen 
hundred residents participated in the 
parade. Thousands gathered along the 
line of march. And at the ceremony 
several thousand remained throughout 
the two hours’ service notwithstanding 
the fact that a score or more were 
stricken with the heat. The event was 
a spontaneous expression of the patriot- 
ism which obtains in any average city 
of the United States. There could be 
no doubt bu tthat this community was 
patriotic to the core. 

Nevertheless, the usual criticism 
arose that the flags carried during the 
ceremonies were not honored by the by- 
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standers as should have been the case; 
that, exclusive of those of ex-service 
men, hats were not removed with the 
celerity and promptness which is sup- 
posed to dominate men of true patriotic 
principles; and that those men who did 
doff their headgear only did so after 
much sheepish gazing about “to see what 
the next fellow was doing.” 

The circumstances were as follows: 
The parade of somewhat less than two 
thousand marchers comprised forty or- 
ganizations—veteran societies, patriotic 
organizations, boy scouts, fraternities, 
and other semi-public local bodies. The 
place of honor at the head of the pro- 
cession was delegated to a detachment 
of one hundred Regular Army troops 
from a nearby post. This group, being 
a company, carried no colors. Each of 
the other marching bodies carried at 
least one large national standard. The 
average strength of the organizations 
was less than fifty. 

The parade terminating at the spot 
where the Independence Day ceremonies 
were to take place, the Regular army 
company was halted while the remainder 
of the procession passed by. The com- 
manding officer had arms presented for 
the first three or four sets of colors. 
Five more national flags swept by. Five 
times was “Present Arms” given. Thus 
committed the perspiring troops were 
forced to continue saluting until the 
forty-odd national banners had passed 
by. 

A few of the most hearty spectators 
lined up behind the troops and doffed 
their hats the full forty times. A some- 
what larger number had reached the 
twenty-five mark. But the vast majority 
had given up the effort before the tenth 
national standard had been borne by. 

The situation bordered on the ridicu- 





lous. Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, it was unpreventable. The flag 
carried by the last of the paraders was 
equally official in character with that 
borne by the marching group immedi- 
ately in rear of the troops. Each of the 
forty-odd standards was on the same 
basis of officiality. The banner of the 
\merican Legion post being recognized 
by the salute or the raising of the hat, 
so should the colors of the Spanish War 
Veterans. 

With minor variations, the above de- 
scription was in all probability typical 
of hundreds of parades and ceremonies 
throughout the country on Independence 
Day of this year. The presence of the 
Regular Army troops in the above men- 
tioned serves to more 
clearly emphasize the fact that the na- 
tional flag is displayed in our patriotic 
processions to an extent that is lower- 
ing to its dignity. 

There might be mentioned two or 
three methods for carrying the flag 
which would obviate the necessity for 
raising the hat by civilians and saluting 
by men in uniform more than once or 
twice as patriotic processions move by. 

The national flag carried by the first 
organization at the head of the parade 
might be considered as the one official 
standard. This flag only would be hon- 
ored by the civilian or military onlook- 
ers. Such a scheme, however, would be 
open to much criticism. 

A somewhat more feasible idea would 
be to have but one national flag, of 
large size, carried in a parade of small 
numbers but many organizations. This 
proposition, however, would be restrict- 
ed by the natural desire of each of the 
participating societies to carry with them 
their honored colors. 

From the great post armistice pro- 


instance only 
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cessions in Europe in 1919 might be 
taken yet another plan, one which would 
seem most practicable and productive of 
harmony and contentment for all the 
marchers. In the peace celebrations held 
in Paris, London, and Brussels during 
the month of July, 1919, the flags of 
the various armies were massed by na- 
tions. That is, the regimental and na- 
tional colors of each of the fifty-odd 
organizations represented in the famous 
“Pershing’s Own” composite regiment 
of the American forces in Germany 
were carried in one resplendent group. 
In the Bastile Day parade in Paris, the 
selgians, the British, Italians, and other 
allied nations likewise bore their colors 
en masse. The French, with a vastly 
larger number of troops participating, 
massed their colors in groups corre- 
sponding to their field armies. 

Such a plan for conveying the colors 
makes for a display of inspiring attrac- 


hat of the bystander is raised subcon- 
sciously and reverently. 

Might not this latter plan be employed 
to excellent advantage in our patriotic 
parades? 

Under the guiding influence of the 
great World War veteran organizations, 
we may expect to see an ever-increasing 
patriotic observance of our national hol- 
idays. The late war served to imprint 
a lasting impression of the true signifi- 
cance of the Stars and Stripes upon the 
people of this nation. 

But we must beware lest, through a 
thoughtless and careless abuse of the 
method of carrying the colors in our 
parades, the display of the national em- 
blem does not degenerate into a mere 
flaunting of the tri-colors. 
not permit the 


We must 
deterioration of Old 
Glory 

“Staled by frequence, 

Shrunk by usage 


The 


® 


A Parallel Case 


To ask the Government to conduct 
a great war without a sufficient reserve 
of trained men and officers is the same 
as asking a manufacturer to operate 
his factory and produce his product 


tion and one of deep solemnity. Into commonest commonplace.” 


with a new force of perfectly ignorant 
and untrained foremen and workers. 
The manufacturer would say that it 
means the ruin of his establishment. 
Without a sound military policy es- 
tablished in time of peace, this is the 
same situation that confronts the Gov- 
ernment at the outbreak of every war. 
We have always been the least pre- 
pared for the greatest emergency 4 
Government and a people can be called 
upon to face. 





The Battle of Booby’'s Bluffs 
By Major Single List 
(Continued ) 


AN APPROVED SOLUTION 


T 6 p.m. I was at the meeting 
A of field and staff officers at 
Colonel R’s headquarters. This 
time I decided to study the proposition 
while at his headquarters and not wait 
I returned to my farmhouse. 
Colonel R was very anxious to assist 
all of us, and he told me that he would 
explain anything that did not seem per- 
fectly clear to me. 

I promptly saw that my battalion was 
going to have the hardest nut to crack. 
In fact, it was to follow the barrage to 
its stopping point —the bluffs of hill 
462 hill 463—and then what was left of 
my battalion would naturally be ex- 
pected to exploit the success or just hold 
its own, depending upon whether it was 
in any kind of shape or only just able 
to hold on. 

With all due respect to Colonel R, | 
decided that I would see that nothing 
had been forgotten and that nothing 
could be improved by any suggestion of 
mine. I had always made it a rule to 
see that my senior officer understood 
perfectly my own information or con- 
clusions as regards anything about 
which I had any dealings with him; 
then, no matter what he decided, I would 
do my utmost to carry it to a successful 
conclusion. On several occasions I had 
met with commanders who, either 
through ignorance or a lack of under- 
standing of the best method of getting 
results, would not listen to a suggestion 
and who always acted as if any sugges- 


until 


tion was a criticism of their intelligence. 
With such commanders, it is a mistake 
to be associated, and I had always man 
aged to sever my connection with them 
and their operations in a very short 
time. As a result, I now enjoyed a rep 
utation of being an officer who said 
what he thought, but who always got 
results. In this case, I hoped to main 
tain this reputation of getting results, 
and I felt that I stood an excellent 
chance, because Colonel R was an un- 
usual regimental commander in that he 
was patient and intelligent and very 
anxious to do everything possible to 
assist his subordinates to obtain the d 

sired results. 

First, I invited his attention to the 
beautiful system of parallel barrage 
lines. It did not suit me, as I felt that 
most of the ammunition would be 
wasted in unoccupied fields, but Colonel! 
R said that this was an established sys- 
tem which had survived many criti- 
cisms; that it encouraged the men who 
followed it; that he wished to concen- 


trate more fire on special places and get 
it changed, but had been unable to do so 
However, he called my attention to the 


two accompanying guns, said that | 
could see that their fire was concen- 
trated on any point that I wished. | 
told him that the concentrated fire of 
two accompanying guns would not be 
very effective, and asked him to get me 
more. He telephoned to the brigade 
headquarters, and after a little time, 
word was received that we could have 
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two more accompanying guns, a total 
This helped a great deal. 

Then I asked Colonel R exactly what 
were the orders of the machine gun 
He 
said that it was to assist me, and that 
he considered that it was a matter en- 
tirely in my own hands. I agreed with 
him that it should be entirely in my own 
hands, but I mentioned a few cases in 
various battles in Europe where the 
commander of the assisting machine 
guns was of the opinion, and was so 
ordered by his machine gun commander, 
that he was to assist in his own manner 
and not in my manner. So we called 
in the machine gun battalion commander 
and he was given orders to have his 
machine gun company placed entirely at 
my disposal, to be used in any manner 
I saw fit, much to the chagrin of the 
machine gun battalion commander. 

More tanks were needed, and I tried 
to get them. Colonel R said that he 
had no more to give me, and | could not 
make him see it differently. 

When it came to light morfars, | 
wanted them all, and I soon convinced 
Colonel R that I could use them better 
than anyone else. he was 
loth to let them go entirely out of his 
hands. So it was finally arranged that 
I should have two sections entirely at my 
own disposal, and that the third section 
would fire smoke into the woods south 
of the bend in Booby’s Creek, but would 
pass back to Colonel R’s direct com- 
mand as soon as I advanced beyond 
these woods. I asked for and received 
double the usual amount of smoke shell, 
as one of my lessons had taught me that 
they are very necessary in an open 
assault. 

Also, I managed to secure a Pioneer 
platoon of the headquarters company, 


of four. 


company which was to assist me, 


However, 
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to act as wire cutters. I tried to get 
some non-persistent gas for the woods 
south of the bend, but Colonel R said 
that the regiment had no gas troops 
whatever at its disposal. 
\s a result of these final changes in 
orders I now had at my disposal: 


1 signal detachment 

1 company of engineers 

4 artillery accompanying guns 

2 light mortar sections (third section 
temporarily ) 

1 machine gun company 

2 platoons tanks 


Remembering now that enfilading 
was very possible from either of my 
flanks, if I got ahead of the troops on 
either flank, I asked Colonel R what pro- 
visions had been made for connecting 
groups. 
heen made; that the brigade commander 
thought this could be mutually arranged 
between the battalion commanders on 
the field. I called Colonel R’s attention 
to the fact that the battalion on our 
right was commanded by old Major 
Grouch, and that no one had ever made 
any mutual arrangement with him; that 
he did not understand any such thing 
as mutual arrangements; that the only 
thing he understood was a clear and dis- 
tinct order. Seeing that Colonel R was 
not averse to listening to me, I spread 
myself on this point. I told him that 
this business of mutual arrangement on 
the field never had worked; that it was 
only a dodge employed by a senior com- 
mander to avoid unnecessary detail or 
to pass on to the men in the field a prob- 
lem with which the .commander felt 
himself unable to cope, owing to natural 
inability or to lack of information, and 
in neither case was he doing his full 
duty. Colonel R finally agreed to take 
up the matter again with the brigade 


He said that no provisions had 
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commander, and promised me that if 
the brigade commander would not issue 
the necessary order for the connecting 
groups, he would himself provide the 
necessary groups from his two remain- 
ing battalions in order to be sure that my 
line was not enfiladed. Everything be- 
ing arranged as well as I could expect, 
I left Colonel R with his final admoni- 
tion ringing in my ears: “Keep connect- 
ed with headquarters, and send me re- 
ports.” 

On my return to my farmhouse I 
sent for all of the captains and for the 
commanders of the special troops to 
meet me at 10.00 p.m. Meanwhile, as 
Lieutenant Bright said that the infor- 
mation of the enemy was not very defi- 
nite, I ordered special patrols sent out 
along the front, each patrol being or- 
dered to go in a general westwardly 
direction until it encountered the Reds. 
Two special patrols were sent to find out 
if the Reds were occupying the woods 
in the bend south of the creek, and if 
so with what arms and in what strength. 
[he reports came back as in the previous 
solution, being definite and clear, to the 
effect that Red sentinels were all along 
the west bank of Booby’s Creek, either 
as outposts or hiding in an intrenched 
line; that the Red machine guns were 
occupying the south bank of the bend 
in Booby’s Creek. 

At 10.00 p. m. the officers were as- 
sembled, and I gave my orders somewhat 
as in the Fifth Solution, with some 
changes especially as to light mortars, 
accompanying guns, and machine guns. 
This time I did not ask them what 
pleased them, but assigned them to 
duties in accordance with my own ideas. 
| give below the orders in a general way, 
so that the complete plan will be evi- 


dent ; 


(a) The signal detachment was ordered 
to connect me with the accompanying 
guns and also with Colonel R’s head- 
quarters. As in Fifth Solution, I de- 
cided to stay with the signal detachment, 
making my headquarters with it, or 
rather making it a part of my head- 
quarters. If I left the headquarters I 
would leave Lieutenant Swift (my ad- 
jutant) and half of the orderlies with 
it, and would take with me several of 
the members so that I could wig-wag 
back messages to any one, which mes- 
sages would be delivered by telephone or 
by orderly with the least possible delay. 

(b) Two platoons of engineers were 
detailed to accompany the tanks and 
help them across the creek by improvised 
logs or fascines. Two other platoons 
were detailed to assist the infantry front 
line as wire cutters, supplementing the 
wire cutters of the pioneer platoon. 

(c) The four accompanying guns 
have placed in their position in the ra- 
vine before, but this time they were or- 
dered to shoot on fixed targets; and / 
gave them the targets, viz., the woods 
south of the bend along with the barrage 
until it made its twenty-minue - stop; 
thereafter, the woods 350 yards south- 
cast of hill 462 until I gave orders to the 
contrary. Always the accompanying 
guns would have an agent with me to 
send them word in case I wanted these 
targets changed at any time. 

(d) One of the light mortar sections 
was given exactly the same orders as in 
last solution, viz, to take position in the 
cut just southeast of road crossing 420, 
and to blanket with smoke the machine 
guns in the woods south of the bend 
The two remaining sections were told to 
remain east of hill 441 until the woods 
south of the bend had been cleared, or 
at least partially cleared, and until the 
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Blues on our left had advanced enough 
to render their movement fairly safe; 
then they were to move forward as fast 
as reasonable safety permitted to a po- 
siton in the woods southeast of hill 443 
and prepare to fire on the ridge 1200 
yards to the west with smoke or high 
explosive as I should order. The first 
section, when its work of firing on the 
woods had been completed with success, 
would remain in its positin subject to 
the direct orders of Colonel R. 

(e) The machine guns were told to 
take position on hill 441 as before, but 
they were told to send half of their guns 
forward at the same time and in the 
same degree of safety as the light mor- 
tars, the rest of their guns to come for- 
ward similarly through the woods as 
soon as the barrage had stopped for its 
twenty-minute play on hill 442 and its 
corresponding ridge. 

(f) The tanks were told to keep some 
fifty yards ahead of the infantry, which 
actually meant that the nose of each 
tank would be in the back of our bar- 
rage and would receive shell splinters. 
This would do no damage and was to 
be expected. The tanks were specially 
instructed to watch out for machine gun 


nests and concrete turrets (pill boxes), 
and their special duty was to sit upon 


these at the first opportunity and mash 
In other words, 
the tanks were to help the infantry, and 
not serve to draw the enemy fire to 
themselves and the infantry. 


them out of existence. 


(g) The pioneer platoon was detailed 
as wire cutters to go along with the in- 
fantry. These, added to the engineer 
wire cutters, made me now have about 
one squad of wire cutters to each pla- 
toon of infantry. 

I then gave Captains B and C orders 
to cover all of the front from the right 


to the bend in the creek where Company 
D would be, and that this would be cov- 
ered with skirmishers at any interval 
they found necessary. Company D was 
given the orders to clear out the ma- 
chine guns in the woods south of the 
bend in the creek. Company C was the 
battalion reserve. 

Every one was encouraged to ask 
questions, and the whole plan was gone 
over time after time until each under- 
stood the part he was to perform and 
the part that the other was to perform to 
assist him. I told Captain B that 
Colonel R would have a connecting 
group over on our right, and I told 
Captain D that he would likewise find 
that Colonel R had a connecting group 
on our left. I called the special atten- 
tion of all to the fact that we would 
follow the barrage to the bluff, hill 
462—hill 463, where the barrage would 
cease; but that we would take the hill, 
and then exploit our success in the best 
possible manner. It was now about 
11.45 p.m. and, as all seemed to 
thoroughly understand the whole plan, 
they were dismissed. 

At 3.30 a.m. the signal corps man 
woke us up, and we went to our new 
command post on hill 441, where the 
signal detachment had installed a tele- 
phone during the night, and where the 
pioneer platoon had built me a regular 
command post according to the book, 
with a lookout thoroughly camouflaged 
and splinter proof. I took my position 
and waited anxiously for 4.30 a.m. to 
come and for the fight to begin. 

Even the slowest time eventually 
passes, so finally 4.30 a. m. came and 
with it our barrage. I shall not go into 
great detail as to how every little mat- 
ter was attended to by my men, but suf- 
fice it to say that Company D very 
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quickly cleaned up the woods south of 
the bend in the creek, capturing the four 
enemy machine guns with practically no 
loss. Companies B and C followed the 
barrage closely, Cornpany D fell in on 
the left, and all arrived on time at the 
creek bottom and my line lay in position 
along the creek bottom and the east face 
of hill 443, while the artillery barrage 
played its rain of lead for twenty min- 
utes on hill 442 and the ridge to the 
south, where there were no Reds. 

At the earliest possible moment I 
moved to hill 443, taking with me some 
signal corps men with wig-wag and helio, 
leaving Lieutenant Swift to hold the 
old command past until the telephone 
man could connect me up with a tele- 
phone on hill 443. This he at once 
started out to do, but had not quite ar- 
rived when the twenty minutes was up, 
and the artillery barrage again started 
on its tour of the country. 

My line quickly rose and followed the 
barrage and encountered a perfect storm 
of lead as soon as it crossed hill 442 and 
ridge to south of it. However, in a very 
few minutes, and just as I had ordered, 
the four light mortars put smoke all 
along the ridge to the west in a thor- 
oughly business-like manner and the 
Red shooting became very inaccurate. 
It is true that the smoke screen was 
never entirely effective, because the 
wind was continually blowing it away, 
but it was very useful. The tanks wad- 
dled forward and disappeared into the 
smoke and soon my men were swallowed 
up in it. The wind was unfortunately 
blowing a little in our direction, and it 
was impossible to keep their location 
covered with smoke; but the light mor- 
tars kept at it and managed to keep the 
front slope of the Red position covered 
by smoke so that only the top of the 
bluff was visible through it. 


I now issued orders to the accom- 
panying guns to switch to hill 463, as I 
could not be sure how far my men had 
advanced in the smoke and just when 
they would come forward into our own 
fire. The machine guns were also 
brought up out of the woods near the 
light mortars and told to concentrate 
direct fire on hill 463. The light mor- 
tars were told to raise their fire so as 
to clear bluff hill 462—hill 463, and fire 
upon its reverse slope, but this time they 
were to use high explosive, as I wished 
to prevent any Reds coming up to coun- 
ter-attack my men when they took the 
position. 

Off to the south I noticed that 
neighboring Blues were well up and 
were following the barrage closely ; 
therefore I felt safe for that flank. Off 
to the north it was favorable. 


the 


not so 
Major Grouch’s men could not be seen, 
but I noticed shells bursting near Four 
Points and Martin’s Mill; so I judged 
that he had lost the barrage and would 
not catch up. Therefore I saw that my 
right was subject to enfilade as soon as 
the smoke cleared. I looked in vain for 
the connecting group, but I did not 
really expect to see it, as it was neces- 
sarily small. Just then the telephone 
rang, and Lieutenant Swift reported 
from my old command post that a mes 
sage had been received from the con 
necting group that it was at the ravine 
junction of Booby’s Creek 425 yards 
west of hill 407, that it had uncovered 
several Red machine guns on the ridge 
running northeast from hill 462, and 
that it could go no farther. I saw that, 
while I was really winning, my right 
was in a rather precarious situation, and 
it might at any moment be enfiladed by 
machine guns, all due to the failure of 
Major Grouch to do his part. How- 
ever, there was no help for it and I must 
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travel alone. I promptly ordered Com- 
which was now in reserve in 
the creek bottom just east of hill 442, 
to go straight over the ridge to the 
northwest, cross the ravine and capture 


pany A, 


and hold the ridge extending northeast 
from hill 462. This was my last re- 
serve, and if the enemy counter-attacked 
in force I was and ruined. 
However, I felt that there was nothing 
else to do; the reserve is for use, not 
for treasure. Even so, I decided that 
Colonel R should now send forward the 
2nd Battalion; so I tlephoned him, ex- 
plaining the situation, and stating that 
I had no reserve left, and requesting 
that he send forward the 2nd Battalion 
at once. He replied that the 2nd Bat- 
talion was already on its way and was 


helpless 


even now at road crossing 420; and 
that he would send its major orders to 
report to me. With a great sigh of re- 
lief I turned to the front, thoroughly 
satisfied that I would now win the ridge. 
As I looked, I saw the barrage emerge 
from the smoke, top hills 462 and 463, 
and start over to the far side. Here it 
again held its position, this time for 
some thirty minutes. 
Colonel 
that it would hold its final position for 
thirty minutes ; and | saw that all of my 
light mortar high explosive had been 
However, it did 
no harm and possibly may have driven 
back some reserves who might have 
reached the hilltops before our barrage 
reached its final objective. In less than 
two minutes afterward I saw the tanks 
slowly waddling out of the smoke, 
breaking through the wire and roving 
up and down the Red trenches. Next I 
saw my infantry line stop and lie down 
in front of the wire, except where a few 
men followed through after the tanks; 
the wire cutters started their work and 


I suddenly re- 


membered that R’s order said 


more or less wasted. 


many of them did not finish. Then the 
line rose, charged through the wire and 
fell upon the Red position. 
tured. 


It was cap- 
I ordered the machine guns and 
accompanying guns to stop firing, and 
turned to telephone Colonel R that we 
had won the Red position. However, | 
vas a little premature in my announce- 
ment. Just at this moment the Red 
machine guns over in Major Grouch’s 
sector opened up on my line and enfi- 
laded it with deadly effect. My men 
promptly lay down, and many of them 
began to run back to the cover of the 
smoke. ‘The rat-tat-tat of the Red ma- 
chine guns continued without intermis- 
sion and I saw that I could not hold the 
line even after its capture unless those 
machine guns were stopped. I looked 
anxiously to the north, but the bursting 
shells at Four Points showed that Ma- 
jor Grouch’s men were still fighting at 
that place, 1000 yards away from where 
they should have been in order to help 
us properly. I pinned my faith then on 
Company A, and I was not disappointed 
In less than one minute after the ma 
chine guns opened, I heard wild yell 
from that direction and some rifle shots 
and then the Red machine guns stopped 
Company A had taken the ridge 
and the machine guns. 

The exploitation of our victory was 
a matter not so easily decided. 


firing. 


I saw 
the 2nd Battalion coming on over the 
ridge from which I had started. I did 
not know what to do; whether to have !t 
swing to our right in order to clear up 
the Red line, or whether to have it fol 
low directly west after the fleeing Reds. 
I seized the telephone and asked for 
Colonel R- himself. He decided for me 
with a broader vision than I had. He 
decided for the greatest results, with no 
idea of personal glory for himself or his 
regiment. His orders were for the 2nd 
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Battalion to swing to the north and drive that our 2nd Battalion had been si 
out the Reds who were holding back cessful. In fact, I learned later that 
Major Grouch’s battalion. From our had captured many prisoners and cov- 
present line we were close enough to the ered itself with distinction 

mountain passes immediately to our | went forward to hill 463 and looked 
west to block them by artillery fire, but over the situation. It was evident that 
farther north it was necessary that our my battalion could not go much farther. 
forces win a more complete victory and I gave orders for each company to send 
drive the Reds back much farther in forward one platoon 1,000 yards and 
order that our line to the north might establish an outpost; meanwhile the 
be approximately the same distance from rest of each company was to be reor- 
the mountain passes as my own troops ganized and to prepare the position for 
now were. Also, in that direction lay defense against counter-attack. My 
Emmitsburg, a great depot of Red losses had been very heavy; 
supplies. So, when the 2nd Battalion per cent of my battalion had been killed 
arrived, I told it to roll up the Reds to or wounded. All were tired and worn 
the north of us, and to proceed more or with the stress of battle. But each man 
less independently of my men, but that walked proudly, with an air which said 
I would help if they so desired. The for itself that the owner of his haughty 
major promptly made his dispositions air had been in “The Battle of 
and started on his way. Very soon the Bluffs.” 

firing in Four Points ceased, and I knew FINIS. 


D 


Alexander Hamilton’s Definition of 
a Perfect Officer 

“He who combines the genius of the 
general with the patient endurance, both 
mental and physical, of the private; who 
inspires confidence in himself and in all 
under him; who is at all times the gentle- 
man, courteous alike to inferior, equal 
and superior; who is strong and firm 
in discipline, without arrogance or 
harshness, and never too familiar to- 
wards subordinates, but to all is the soul 
of courtesy, kind, considerate, and just.” 


some O 


bv 
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THE INFANTRY TEAM 
HE Infantry Team completed its 
to Camp 
Perry, from Fort Niagara, early 


training and moved 
this month. 

Maj. Per Ramee, Captain of the 
Team, who was injured at Fort Niagara 
by a hang fire cartridge which burst 
his rifle, was sufficiently recovered to 
be discharged from the Walter Reed 
Hospital and rejoined the Team at 
Camp Perry prior to the beginning of 
the matches. 

All reports indicate that the entries 
at Camp Perry for all events exceed 
the records of previous years by 
considerable margin. The matches 
shot so far also indicate that there is 
the keenest competition among the 
teams and that the new ammunition 
being used is resulting in the breaking 
of many records in the matches. 


The Infantry Team, so far, has won 
the Enlisted Men’s Team match, taking 
this match away from the Marine Corps 
Team, which has successfully defended 
it for the past three years. The Herrick 
Trophy was won by the Team, which 
broke all previous records in this match 


by three points. First Sergeant P. F. 
Mollerstrom, 41st Inf., made perfect 
scores at 200 and 600 yards in the 
President’s match, and, at this writing, 
is leading the field by several points. 
Under the conditions that now obtain 
the National Team Match promises to 
be an exceedingly interesting and closely 
contested event. 


THE TANK SCHOOL 
The Tank School has an Officers’ 
Division and Enlisted Men’s Division. 
4384 


For Tank Officers, the object of the 
Officers’ Division is tactical and tech- 
nical instruction in preparation for or- 
ganizational work; for other officers the 
object is training that will enable them 
to cooperate with or direct operations 
of Tanks. The object of the Enlisted 
Men’s Division is to prepare enlisted 
men for assignment to Tank Organ- 
izations and to give to selected enlisted 
men training in the duties of such spe- 
cialists as are required in Tank organ- 
izations, 

No instruction is given in subjects 
usually included in Basic Course for 
officers, because these subjects are 
covered at the Infantry School. The 
instruction is practical, whenever it is 
possible to make it so. Enough theoret- 
ical work and lectures are given to 
enable students to understand the un- 
derlying principles of the subject. The 
motto of the School is: “Learning by 
Doing.” 

Officers who complete the three 
months course have a grounding in the 
special knowledge required of a Tank 
Company officer. After completion of 
the school course, the officer is assigned 
to a Tank organization and applies in 
practice the teachings he has learned in 
the school. 

All officers reporting for duty with 
Tanks take the prescribed officers’ 
course, and all enlisted men reporting 
for duty with Tanks take the prescribed 
enlisted men’s basic course before as- 
signment to organization. Specially 
qualified or designated officers and en- 
listed men may be detailed to the School 
for one of the Specialist Courses, or 
for a special course. 
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COURSE FOR OFFICERS 


(Duration—3 months) 


Subjects 

Tanks— 

Mechanical 

Driving and Maintenance 
Machine Gun 
37 mm Gun 
6-Pounder Gun 

Tank Tactics 
Tank Communications 
Reconnaissance and Intelligence 
lank History and Organization 


COURSE FOR ENLISTED MEN 
(Duration—2 months) 

LIGHT TANKS 

Subjects Hours 
Mechanical mi ly oe 
Driving and Maintenance .... 30 
Machine Gun .. 60 
37 mm Gun .. 60 

(Duration—2 months) 

HEAVY TANKS 
Subjects Hours 
Mechanical ... 

Driving and Maintenance 
Machine Gun 
6-Pounder Gun 
SPECIALISTS’ COURSES 
OFFICERS 

Communications (3 months) 
Reconnaissance and Intelligence (2 months) 

ENLISTED MEN 
Communications (3 months) 
Reconnaissance and Intelligence 
Auto Truck Driving (3 months) 
Motor Mechanics (6 months) 


(2 months) 


CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICERS 

The present system of classification 
of officers has already fully justified 
itself in results attained. Under this 
system considerable unsuitable material 
has been eliminated, but the best result 
of all is shown in the large number of 
officers now efficient, who were formerly 
in the below-average class. The knowl- 


Hours Remarks 
90 Includes 
30 Includes 
30 


Repair Truck 

Drill 

Includes Visual Training 
Visual 

15 Includes Visual Training 

Anti-Tank Method 


Platoon 


30 Includes Training 


Includes 


15 


15 


edge that the quality of their work 
was falling below standard was all that 
was necessary to brace them up. 

It is important that all officers realize 
that the present system replaces the old 
examinations for promotion. Since the 
success of this system depends upon 
the accuracy of reports submitted, these 
reports should be made only after care- 
ful analysis of the various qualifications. 
The value of the report is diminished 
when the reporting officer includes rat- 
ings on qualifications which he has had 
no opportunity to observe during the 
period. 


TRAINING CAMPS FOR RESERVE OFFICERS 


The friends of Military Preparedness 
who have been inclined to take a pessi 
mistic view from the present outlook, 
and who have been discouraged by the 
apparent attitude of indifference toward 
military training upon the part of our 
late citizen soldiers, should watch the 
signs of the times now being brought 
to light by the developing policy of the 
War Department with respect to the 
Organized Reserves. 

We believe that the 
difference” 


“attitude of in- 
so often referred to in mili- 
tary circles is more apparent than real 
That there is justification for this belief 
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is evidenced by the deep interest shown 
by Reserve Officers in the Third Corps 
Area and States adjacent thereto, who 
were recently invited to attend a volun- 
tary training camp for Reserve Officers 
held at Camp Meade, Maryland, for fif- 
teen days during the month of August. 

One cannot read the many expres- 
sions of regret, received from Reserve 
Officers, who on account of business or 
personal reasons were unable to at- 
tend the Camp, without being impressed 
with the note of genuine disappoint- 
ment which is common to all of them, 
and the following extracts from a letter 
received from a Reserve Officer who 
did attend the Camp Meade Training 
Camp are significant of the appreciation 
of the opportunity afforded there for 
The writer 
says, in part, “This camp will set me 
back over $100 in cash, and in other 

too fine a chance to 
If Congress would only 
provide a little help in the high cost 


professional improvement. 


ways, but it is 


miss. 


of transportation there would no doubt 
be a much heavier attendance in such 
camps of instruction as this and Camy 
Senning, which I would like to attend 
but really cannot afford. I am 
strong for a little training for Reserve 
Officers. It is so easy to get rusty no 
matter how much a fellow may read up. 
A Reserve in which the officers have 
had even a few days training annually 
can be whipped into some fair semblance 
of valuable military asset in the course 
of, say, three months of intensive train- 


ing, should occasion demand the raising 
of an Army again.” 


A NEW MEANING FOR MILITARY 
“INSTRUCTION” 


A marked distinction has been made 
between the old form of military in- 





carried out under the 
Morelle Act and that which is gradually 
developing under the National Defense 
Act. One of the most general objec 
tions to the R. O. T. C. raised by edu- 
cators, and one of the influences which 
has caused the failure of the R. O. T. C. 
in some of the most important univer- 
sities, has been, and still is, that “there 
educational value in 


struction as 


is no 
‘drill’ ” 

The popular conception of military 
instruction the old 
“drill.” 
the 


military 


form 
The word drill seemed to cover 
field 
made to the military department of a 
land-grant institution, and 
success has not yet been attained every- 
where in breaking away from that con- 
ception. However, during the past 
year the R. O. T. C. has made tremen- 
dous strides, greater, perhaps, than the 
professors of military science and tac 
tics are aware of, because they have not 
had an opportunity to see the thing in 
its entirety. 

The most important advances have 
been made on the side of the educational 
value of R. O. T. C. instruction and a 
point has now been reached where the 
educators themselves, after a year’s dem 
onstration of the possibilities, are alive 
to the educational value of the R. O. T. 
C. course, and are constantly voicing 
the opinion, which it is so desirable to 
impress upon all, that Military instruc- 
tion is, in fact, properly a part of gen- 
eral education, and that it has educa- 
tional possibilities beyond the reach of 
the ordinary forms, and it does, in fact, 
perform an educational function here- 
tofore largely neglected because of the 
lack of the ways and means of accom- 
plishing it. 

Many professors of military science 


under was 


whole when reference was 


complete 
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and tactics have been remarkably suc- 
cessful in solving the problems peculiar 
to their institutions. Each one was a 
problem unto itself and during the past 
year great gains have been made in im- 
portant educational centers; but there 
still remains, as the main objective to- 
wards which all efforts should be di- 
rected, to win from the educational 
quarters a full acknowledgment of the 
fact that military education is a vital 
part of general education. For this 
purpose it is absolutely essential to dem- 
onstrate the specific educational values 
of the R. O. T. C. course, and to do so 
requires that the most judicious use 
shall be made of the instructor personnel 
available at each institution, to the end 
that the time and energies of all in- 
structors shall be available for the actual 
work of instructing the students en- 
trusted to their care, and it is essential 
that the large groups be broken up into 
the smallest possible classes, and that 
the R. O. T. C. instruction be brought 
as close as possible into harmony with 
the practices of educational institutions. 

The two means which professors of 
military science and tactics will have 
at their command, which have not been 
available in the past are, first, an in- 
creased number of assistant instructors, 
and, second, a superior text-book. The 
first has been supplied, as already stated, 
and the second is made available 
through the publication of the R. O. 
T. C. Manual, in 4 volumes, for which 
the Johns Hopkins Press, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, is the distributor, and con- 
cerning which General Farnsworth, in 
a foreword published in the third vo- 
lume, has said: “The R. O. T. C. needs 
text-books to permit its personnel to 
avail themselves of the expeditious, in- 
structional, academic methods in use in 


all schools, both civil and military, of 
our country. The War Department, 
under the press of more urgent work, 
has yet been unable to issue such books. 
In their absence these four volumes of 
the R. O. T. C. Manual, written by 
earnest and able officers of our Army, 
will greatly aid in the acquirement of a 
good and quick knowledge of the ele- 
ments of military training. 

“They are well arranged and fitted 
for both indoor and camp use. Their 
adoption of pictorial instructional meth- 
ods will prove especially useful to our 
young men who are accustomed to ac- 
quiring knowledge from illustrations. 
They furnish decided additions to 
former methods of teaching. 

“The subjects are treated in a clear, 
wholesome, instructive manner. The 
doctrine is substantially that of our best 
military teachers. 

“In the publication of these manuals 
the authors have rendered great service 
to our country.” 


THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 
Commendation of Graduates —The 
proof that the Infantry School is suc- 
cessfully accomplishing its mission is 
contained in the many favorable re- 
ports of the work of the graduates 
which have been received in the Office 
Chief of Infantry. Reports of R. O. T 
C. camps, and C. M. T. C. capms, letters 


of commendation and the verbal reports 
made by officers who have attended the 
camps, all testify to the valuable in- 
struction given by the recent graduates. 
The following letter is an example of 
the commendatory reports that have 
been received : 


September 6, 1921. 
From: Commanding General. 
To: Commandant, Infantry School. 
Subject: Work of graduates. 
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Upon the completion of the various 
Summer camps of instruction in this 
Area, including the National Guard, R. 
O. T. C., and Citizens’, I wish to re- 
port to you that the assistance of in- 
structors and graduates of the Infantry 
School who have participated in the 
work of these camps has been of the 
utmost value. Apparently without ex- 
ception they have known their weapons 
and subjects, have been able to present 
them in a convincing manner to their 
students, and have manifested untiring 
zeal and enthusiasm in obtaining re- 
sults. The bulk of instruction in the 
several camps was consequently thrown 
upon their shoulders. Reports from 
every side and all sources, as well as 
my own observation, indicate that they 
have been equal in every respect to the 
calls made upon them. This is so true 
that in fact they have created a general 
demand in this Area for Benning grad- 
uates for all instructional duty. Will 
you please convey my thanks for their 
fine work to such as have returned to 
the Infantry School for further duty? 

In general I find that graduates of 
the Infantry School have clear, definite, 
and very practical idea not only as to 
the technical handling of all infantry 
weapons, but also as to their tactical 
use alone and in combination, and these 
graduates are thoroughly oriented as 
to the developments and lessons of the 
great war. This generally cannot be 
said of infantry officers who have not 
been to the Infantry School; the ideas 
of such are seldom well coordinated, 
and they have little in the way of a 
common doctrine. I am, _ therefore, 
strongly of the opinion that the classes 
of the school should be large for the 
next few years in order to pass all in- 
fantrymen as promptly as _ possible 
through their courses. I have recom- 
mended large details from this Area 
and hope that before long all of the 
infantry officers of the Area on duty 
with regular regiments, the National 
Guard, and the R. O. T. C. will be 
graduates of the School. 


authorities responsible for the instruc- 
tion and conduct of the Infantry School 
should be highly gratified at the fine 
results you are obtaining, results which 
at the present time of reorganization 
and assimilation of officer personnel 
from several sources are extraordinarily 
valuable in establishing standards and 
teaching practical methods and thus 
tending to produce uniformity and ef- 
ficiency in technical and tactical instruc- 
tion throughout the service. 
G. W. REAp, 
Major General, U.S. A.” 

The Refresher Course—The estab- 
lishment of a Refresher Course for Field 
Officers at the Infantry School has been 
approved by the Chief of Staff. 
Whether or not this course can be 
started this year will depend entirely on 
the condition of the mileage appropria- 
tions. A careful study is being made of 
the infantry artivities, for which the use 
of mileage will be absolutely necessary. 
If this investigation shows sufficient 
funds remaining after all necessary ac- 
tivities are provided for, the Refresher 
Course will be inaugurated. It 
begin on or about November 15 and 
will continue for a period of from ten 
weeks to twelve weeks. The details of 
the course are now being worked out 
at the Infantry School. In general the 
course will consist of the following: 


will 


(a) Conferences, lectures, and dem 
onstrations. Squad to brigade, to in 
clude the detailed organization of units ; 
functions of each unit, tactics, and the 
tactical duties of all Commanders and 
Staffs. 

(b) Conferences, lectures, demon- 
strations with infantry weapons. 

(c) Tactical work and map exercise ; 
platoon to brigade, including security, 
attack and defense. 

(d) Conferences, lectures, and dem- 
onstrations in scouting and patrolling. 

(e) The preparation of problems, 


It is believed that you and the other schedules, and orders. 
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(f) Field fortification and interpre- 
tation of photos. 

(g) Instruction in method of phys- 
ical training. 

(h) Care and use of means of tran- 
sportation. 

On account of the shortage of funds 
for transportation it was necessary to 
reduce the number of student officers at 
the Infantry School for the coming 
year. The numbers in the courses are 
as follows: 

Field Officers’ Course 
Company Commanders’ Course ... 
Basic Course 


The graduation at the Infantry School ; 


will take place the last of May in 1922. 


SURPLUS OFFICERS 


Demands made on the Infantry for 
commissioned personnel cannot be pro- 
vided for with the present number of 
infantry officers. The Organized Re- 
serves, National Guard, and R. O. T. C. 
are fields which are not often considered 
by those who are not in a position to 
obtain a broad view of the situation. 
There are a few stations where, due to 
the reorganization, there is at present 
a surplus of officers of certain grades. 
However, in all grades but that of cap- 
tain, these surpluses will be removed 
immediately. It is believed that, due 
to the lack of mileage and the great 
shortage of lieutenants, there will be 
more than one captain per company 
in a few regiments for some time. Post 
and regimental commanders, charged 
with the performance of a great variety 
of duties, are responsible for a just and 
equitable distribution of labor among 
the officers of their command. There is 
no surplus of officers, but rather a short- 
age that prevents development of the 
present activities to the extent desired. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE INFANTRY BOARD 


The Infantry Board is now consider 
ing some 50 different improvements in 
equipment suggested by the service or 
the various supply departments. Among 
the items being considered the follow 
ing are noted: 

Campaign Hats.—The Quartermaste: 
Department has submitted samples of 
campaign hats to the Infantry Board 
for test with a view to the betterment 
of the quality of the campaign hat is 
sued to the enlisted men 

Cleaning Solution for the Rifle 

Soth the Frankford 


and Springfield 


Arsenals have been conducting exten 
sive investigations to produce a better 
cleaning solution for the rifle and serv- 
ice tests of solutions submitted by those 


arsenals are now going on under the 
supervision of the Infantry Board. It 
is hoped to secure a cleaning solution 
superior to any commercial solutions 
now on the market 

Stokes and One Pounder Carts—The 
revised Circular No. 80 will provide 
for two carts and two draft animals for 
each Stokes Mortar and 37 mm. gun 
It is proposed to use altered machine 
gun carts for Stokes Mortar, on account 
of the large number of such carts now 
on hand. A few of these carts, having 
been altered, are now being tested by 
the Infantry Board. It is hoped that 
the carts for the Stokes Mortar may 
be distributed to regiments within the 
next year 

Hat Cords.—On the recommendation 
of the Infantry Board it has been di 
rected that all infantry troops wear the 
blue hat cord. The present supply of 
hat cords for Tank troops and machine 
gunners will be used until exhausted 
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Machine Gun Training in the 2nd 

Brigade A. F. G. 

The machine gun companies of the 
2nd Brigade A. F. G. were grouped 
for administration and training at En- 
gers, Germany, on the 15th of February, 
1921. These companies were composed 
of partially trained units of the 5th and 
50th regiments, and the Provisional Ma- 


chine Gun Battalion—a part of the orig- 
inal brigade. 

In addition to the advantages of group 
training and supervision, the allowance 
of ammunition in the A. F. G. 
practically unlimited. 

As shown in the following table, a 
great deal of to 
firing. 


was 


time was devoted 


Program of Training—February 15 to June 15, 1921 





' 
Hours 


Infantry Close Order Drill 
Machine Gun Drills... 
Pistol Firing 

Use of Instruments... 
Mass Athletics 

Field Problems. 


40 
20 
40 
10 
40 
50 


Result of Record 





Hours 





1000” Range Firing....... is 120 
| Landscape Target Firing......... 6 

Known Distance Firing 70 
| Expert Test...... . 30 
| Range Estimation... ht Oe al 9 


Total 435 hours... 





Firing 





| Authorized 


to fire Fired 


Organization 


Expert 


To fire in 
supplemental 
period 








100 
88 
95 


50th Inf. “D”’... 
met 





wm] 


22 
38 
34 


100 
100 
100 


None 








Total 50th Inf... 283 





5th Inf. “‘D” ; 99 
ed tee 102 
——— 110 | 


306 | 
583 


311 


594 


Total 5th Inf. . 
Total 2d Bede. . 


Promotion of Reserve Officers 

One of the most important and in- 
teresting parts of Special Regulations 
No. 43. (Regulations for the Officers 
Reserve Corps) is Section XVIII which 
deals with the promotion of Reserve 
Officers. 

The 
points. 


following are the important 


in 


94 


37 
42 
| 32 


100 


100 
100 | 
100 | 


55 
58 | 
78 








None 


| 
89 | | 


11 | 4 5 


191 
370 





205 8 | 100 11 


| 





Examination for Promotion—When 
an officer is eligible for promotion he 
may, upon his own initiative or upon 
inquiry from higher authority, signify 
in writing that he believes himself 
reasonably qualified for, and is ready to 
undergo, examination for promotion. 
This proposition resolves itself down 
to the fact that when an officer has the 
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necessary service and believes himself 
ready to take the examination he is 
uthorized to make application for same, 
the application goes through military 
channels to the Corps Area Commander. 

Conditions under which promotions 
may be made.—Promotions 
made under the following conditions. 

a. The officer must signify his will- 
ingness and must be recommended to 


may be 


be examined for promotion. 

b. The officer must have served the 
prescribed minimum time in the grade 
from which promotion is contemplated. 

c. The officer must have satisfactorily 
passed his promotion examination. 

d. There must be an appropriate as- 
signment or duty for the officer upon 
promotion. 

All of this is very clearly defined. 
That the examination will be a real 
one to determine the officer’s capabilities 
Officers who 
contemplate taking exams should pre- 
pare themselves for them by study and 
application. In other do not 
make application until you feel that 
you are prepared to pass the examina- 
tion in a satisfactory manner. Do not 
get the idea that you can go before 
the board and “blunder through” for 
you cannot do it. 


there will be no doubt. 


words 


We have known of- 
ficers to study hard for six months 
preparing for their examination for 
promotion. 

Minimum time in cach grade—To be 
eligible for promotion to any grade an 
officer must be credited with three years 
service in the next lower grade, one 
year of which in every case must have 
been in the Officers Reserve Corps since 
November 11, 1918. In computing the 
required three years service in any grade 
there will be credited 


service in that 
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grade in the officers reserve corps since 
November 11, 1918, active service in 
the same or higher grade in any com- 
ponent of the United States Army be 
tween April 6, 1917, and December 31, 
1920 ; double 


of the above 


‘redit being given for such 
ictive service as was ren- 
dered during the period of hostilities, 
1.¢., between April 6, 1917, and Novem- 
ber 11, 1918 


which must have been in the Officers’ 


Except for the one year 
erve Corps there will also be cred- 
ited service as a federally recognized 
the National 
November 11, 1918. No 
kind prior to April 6, 
any but active service 
between April 6, 1917, and November 
11, 1918, to be credited. 


Thus practically every officer who 


officer of Guard since 
service of an: 
1917, is to be 


credited nor is 


served through the war and came into 
the Reserve Corps at the end of the 
war has qualified to take an examina- 
tion for promotion in so far as length 
of service is concerned. 

Scope of Examination.—In determin- 
ing fitness for promotion the examining 
boards will examine into the following: 

a. Physical fitness. 

». Moral character. 


-. General fitness. 
d. Professional fitness 


Professional fitness—The examina- 
tion of an officer is for the purpose of 
testing his knowledge of the duties that 
may devolve upon him when promoted ; 
and will depend upon the class of duty 
to which he is to be assigned. Exam- 
ination for professional fitness will be 
divided into two parts. 

Part A 


itary subjects essential to all 


Examination in basic mi! 
branches 


of the service. 
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Part B —Examination in special sub- 
jects essential to the grade and office 
to which promotion is contemplated. 
The tables below show in detail the sub- 
jects included in the examination for 
officers of the Infantry section. 

Exemptions.—For any portion of the 
examination, officers will be permitted 
to file requests for exemption with the 
examining Board. Claims for exemp- 
tion may, in general, be granted when 
in the opinion of the board they are 
supported by a satisfactory evidence 
of proficiency in the subject under con- 
sideration. 

In this 
that 


is understood 
courses in the 


connection it 
correspondence 


various subjects in which an officer 
will be required to pass an examination 
for promotion, will be conducted. An 
officer having completed satisfactorily 
a correspondence course in the subject 
should be given a certificate of qualifica- 
tion which should be good for a certain 
period before an examining board. This 
would be an entirely practicable proposi- 
tion and would be an incentive for Re- 
serve officers to take the correspondence 
courses. 

Professional Examination, Part A.— 
The following table shows the basic 
subjects required for all officers being 
examined for “Service with Troops” 
for all branches of the Army: 








Subject 


General Scope 





Administration 





As much as necessary for proper performance of the duties of 
grade and office to which promoted. 


Military Law 





The general provisions of the Manual of Court Martial covering 
procedure and duties of members of Courts martial, the means 
of disciplinary action and their application in a unit appropriate 
to grade for which examined. 





Military Courtesy, Customs 


General knowledge of—to cover, purpose of discipline; courtesy 
of the Service. 


expected of all officers; understanding of most essential customs 
of the service. 





Field Service Regulations Practical problems involving the fundamental principles of field 


operations by a unit appropriate to the grade for which examined. 








Milit y Hygien 


| General knowledge of sanitary principles selection of camps and 


| billets; diseases preventative measures and the preservation of 
the health of a command. 


Practi al E ficiency. | Demonstrated or estimated ability to command and efficiently 
administer a unit appropriate to grade and branch for which 
examined. When demonstration is impracticable estimate 
will be based up upon the degree of success obtained in “eo 
experience, civil and military, and the personality of the officer 
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The basic examination required for officers of the Infantry section of the Reserve Corps is as 


follows: 








Subject 


General Scope 





Automatic Rifle 

Grenades, Hand and Rifle. 
Light Mortars. 

37 mm. gun. 

Machine Gun. 

Tanks. 


! 
Nomenclature, care and use of one of the weapons of this gro 
| to be selected by the officer being examined. 





Bayonet Combat 


General knowledge. 





Rifle. 
Pistol. . 
Infantry Equipment. 


Nomenclature, care and use. 





Infantry Drill Regulations. . . 


Knowledge necessary to command at drill or in the field any 
unit or detachment appropriate to the grade for which examined 





Field Fortifications 


Organization of Ground. 





Interior Guard Duty 


General Knowledge. 





Minor Tactics 


Map problems, tactical walks or terrain exercises involving a 
unit appropriate to the grade for which examined. 








Musketry 


Principles of combat firing. 





Rifle Marksmanship......... Principles of individual training and practice. 








Topography... . ..| Map Reading. 


| Route sketch of not less than two miles or 


a position sketch 


not less than one fourth square mile. 


The following table shows the subjects in which the officers will be examined for the variow 
g J 


grades. 

Promotion to First Lieutenant. 
Promotion to Captain. hee 
Promotion to Major............ 
Promotion to Lieutenant Colonel 
Promotion to Colonel... 


The organization of the Reserve 
Corps is proceeding in splendid shape 
and before a great while the units will 
be functioning. 

The War Department has carried this 
great movement thus far. Further 
success now depends in a great measure 
upon the interest and activities of the 
Reserve Officers themselves. You are 
the men that can make the Organized 
Reserves the great military establish- 
ment that it should be. 

It is well worth your efforts. 


Subjects 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
Subjects 4, 
. .Subjects 4, : 
Subjects 5, 
Subjects 4, 


9 10 


Points Out Inaccuracies 


The Editor :— 

The German account of the Meuse- 
Argonne battle by Major Herman von 
Giehrl, appearing in the August issue 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, contains mis- 
statements or inaccuracies 
should be pointed out. 

The 91st Division, in which the write: 
served during the first phase of this 


which 


battle, encountered and took prisoners 
from 11 regiments and 3 attached bat- 
talions of 7 German Divisions, besides 
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various technical troops, between Sep- 
tember 26 and October 4, 1918. 
of these divisions were the 45th and 53d 
Reserve Divisions, which Major von 


Two 


Giehrl does not mention at all in his 
order of battle, the former being rep- 
resented by the 212th Regiment and the 
latter by the 243rd Regiment. Besides 
this the 91st Division encountered the 
171st and 173rd Regiments of the 115th 
German Division, which is represented 
as having been in a distant part of the 
field. 

The purpose of this is to show that 
the Germans had more reserves available 
than are accounted for by Major von 
Giehrl, that they used those reserves in 
the line, and that consequently the Ger- 
man line of defense was not quite the 
skimpy affair he asks us to believe. 

Major von Giehrl states that the 
counterattack of the 52d German Divi- 
sion from Exermont on September 29 
35th U. S. 


and that among other places Tronsol 


drove back the Division 


Farm was recaptured. This farm was 
exactly on the line dividing the sectors 
of the 91st and 35th Divisions. 
captured on the afternoon of September 
28 by a battalion of the 364th Infantry 
under my command, supported by ma- 
chine guns, and thereafter was never 
again in German possession, During 
the night of September 28 the Exer- 
500 


north of Tronsol Farm was heavily bar- 


It was 


mont-Gesnes road, some meters 
raged by German artillery and machine 
guns, and kept lighted by flares. Out- 
posts were placed just south of this bar- 
rage line, and P. C. maintained at Tron- 
sol Farm. The official map shows the 
front line of the 91st Division somewhat 
south of Tronsol Farm on September 
28-29, and is erroneous in this respect 


Ground 


(due as I have ascertained to incomple 
reports ). 

The attack of the 52d German divi- 
sion from Exermont on September 29 
supported by elements of the Ist 
Sth Guards, made headway against the 
35th U. S. Division, but the left of the 
German attack was smashed by Amer- 
ican troops at Tronsol Farm. A field 
message at 14.55 on September 29 di- 
rected me to organize my battalion 
defense and dig in (at Tronsol Farm 
following which a battalion of 363rd In- 
fantry and a battalion of the 316th En 
gineers leap-frogged us and attempted 
to advance just as the German counter- 
attack developed its full strength. A 
heavy fire fight took place with two ma- 
chine gun companies supporting the 
three battalions of infantry. Although 
the 363d Infantry and the Engineer 
were unable to make any appreciabl 
advance, the Tronsol Farm position was 
firmly held. It was a very unhealth 
locality, under fire from several di 
tions and the American casualties wer 
high for a few hours. The fire of the 
two machine gun companies was ver) 
effective the German left w 
crushed, also with numerous casualti 

Maj. Gen. Wm. H. Johnston, com- 
manding the 91st Division, reported that 
on September 30 when Fifth Corps or 
dered a shorter defensive line esta! 
lished “troops still held Grange aux 
Bois Farm, Bois de Cierges, Bois de 


and 


Baulny, Tronsol Farm and the country 
from there south to Serieux Farm.” 


This ought to dispose of Major von 
Giehrl’s statement, which I assume to 
be based 
report. 


on an inaccurate German 
[wo other statements are worthy of 


comment. “On the afternoon of the 2%! 
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remnants of the Ist Guards Division 
held their position at Gesnes and on the 
north bank of the brook only with much 
difficulty.” On the afternoon of the 
20th the 181st Brigade of the 91st Di- 
vision advanced through Gesnes with 
heavy casualties, but breaking through 
all opposition, and late that night was 
withdrawn because the position was un- 
tenable. This command actually had a 
foothold in the army objective, but as 

37th Division on the right and the 


the 
35th Division on the left had to be re- 


lieved the advantage was lost. 

Major von Giehrl says that on Sep- 
tember 30 local combats southwest of 
Gesnes produced no notable results. He 
refers to the operation just described. 
However, a little later on he states “that 
part of the German line between Gesnes 
and Cierges on the west bank of the 
Meuse which formed a deep salient 
southward, voluntarily 
evacuated, the defence withdrawing to 
the northern edge of Gesnes,” etc. Pres- 
sure from the 91st Division and the 32d 
which relieved the 37th probably had 
something to do with this “voluntary 
withdrawal,” as the 91st took prisoners 
from the new German 
115th and the 52nd. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL is to be con- 
gratulated on having obtained this Ger- 
man story for publication, which should 
bring out many obscure points regard- 
ing operations in the Argonne and do 
much to clarify the historical narrative. 

A. B. Ricueson, 

Formerly Major, Infantry, U.S.A., 

91st Division. 

[Nore: It was to be expected that 
an account of the battle of the Meuse- 
\rgonne from the German point of view 
would contain 


pointing was 


divisions, the 


inaccuracies from the 
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American viewpoint. By producing 
this article we hope to bring forth a 
discussion of events and thereby assist 
the historians in arriving at an accurate 
conflict —THE 


account of the 


E-prTor. ] 


great 


* * * 

Defend your men and they will de- 
fend you. 

To succeed, one must be in love with 
his work. 

A poor plan acted upon in the time 
at hand is better than a Napoleonic 
delivered too late. 


The liberty of one man ceases where 


master stroke 


the liberty of another begums. 

Keep men occupied ; idleness helps to 
fill the guardhouse. 

Violation of a principle may be for 
given, but only if the principle is known 
and the consequences of its violation are 
weighed. 


* * * 


Reorganization of the Government 

Within the period of a year we may 
expect to see radical changes made in 
the organization of the executive depart- 
ments of the Government. 

This is an era of economy in govern- 
mental expenditures and any measures 
that will tend to reduce expenses ai 
sure to receive favorable consideration 

The results promised by the reorgan- 
ization are many and varied. Preven- 
tion of duplication of effort; fabulous 
financial savings; elimination of waste; 
increase in efficiency are among the most 
prominent ones. 

It is interesting to note the forcast 
of the proposed reorganization by Har- 
lean James in Review of Reviews: 

It seems most probable that the War 
and Navy Departments. as suggested by 
the President, will be 


united into a 
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Department of National Defense, 
though it is quite improbable that the 
Air Service will be set up as a separate 
division at the present time. The new 
Department of National Defense will 
undoubtedly be divested of the civil 
functions now performed by the War 
or Navy Departments. The Department 
of the Interior will probably be divided 
into two main divisions—Public Domain 
and Public Works. A Bureau of In- 
sular Affairs which will take over the 
administration of the Virgin Islands, 
Samoa, and Guam from the Navy, that 
of the Philippines and Porto Rico from 
the War Department, and retain the 
administration of Hawaii, will probably 
be organized under the Public Domain in 
the Department of the Interior, though 
there are some arguments for placing 
it in the Department of State. Alaska 
will probably be administered by a 
separate bureau under Public Domain. 
The Department of Commerce will 
probably inherit the life-saving stations 
from the Coast Guard, now in the 
Treasury, the Patent Office, from the 
Department of the Interior, Rivers and 
Harbors and Canals from the War De- 
partment, and the marketing activities 
now performed in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Treasury would probably lose the 
Secret Service and Prohibition Enforce- 
ment to Justice, the Public Health and 
War Risk to Public Welfare, the Coast 
Guard to Commerce, and the Navy, and 
Public Buildings to Public Works. In- 
dian Affairs may be assigned to Public 
Welfare, from Interior. Immigration 
and Naturalization may go to Public 
Welfare, from Labor; but there is a 
definite plan to strengthen the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the industrial field by 
a bureau of investigation and public 
information. 


This proposition is akin to the treat- 
ment of a “boil.” It’s no use to pick it 
with a pin. A deep cut with a knife 
and a thorough cleaning out is the only 
thing that will effect a cure. 


Since the operation must be per- 
formed, the sooner the better. 


* & *® 


The attitude of some officers towards 
military study is that of the Wife of 
Sancho Panza towards the study of 
literature. She “would not be pestered 
with all those meaningless little black 
dots.” 

Nothing worth having comes as a gift 
—nor even can be bought cheap. Every- 
thing of value in life costs dear and at 
some time or other one must pay thy, 
price for tt. 

-* * 
How Much Paper in Your Shoes? 

It is rather hard to believe that half 
of us are wearing shoes made of part 
paper, but such is the fact. Authori 
ties agree that fully half of the shoes 
being manufactured contain a percent 
age of paper. 

This is not only true of the cheap 
shoes but of so-called “high-grade” 
lines, selling from $10 a pair upwards 
The use of paper reduces the wearing 
qualities of the shoes, but it is probable 
that all-leather shoes made at the same 
cost would not wear as well. The sav- 
ing effected by using paper permits the 
use of better leather in the parts most 
exposed to wear. 

Pressed paper is often used for the 
upper layers of the heel, and shellacked 
fiber is used for box toes and “coun- 
ters.” Another method of saving is to 
split the leather inner sole into two, 
and line them with heavy canvas. Thus 
two inner soles are made from the 
leather ordinarily used for one, at only 


a slight increase in price over one piece 

A shoe so constructed is likely not to 
“hold its shape” well, especially in wet 
weather, although, if a good quality of 
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leather is used in the sole and uppers, it 
may give good wear. Makers of all- 
leather shoes maintain, however, that it 
is good economy to pay a couple of 
dollars more for shoes in which no 
paper is used. 

The substitution of paper for leather 
‘s so well done, however, that it is 
impossible to tell from ordinary ob- 
servation whether paper is used in the 
shoe or not. Even experienced shoe 
buyers find it difficult to tell and usually 
rely on the statement of the manufac- 
turer. 

One shoe buyer for a chain of large 
stores has originated the practice of 
tearing up one shoe of each case lot 
he buys to see just what material is 
used. If he finds any paper in the sam- 
ple selected at random, the whole ship- 
ment is returned. These stores pride 
themselves on the fact that they sell 
“all-leather” shoes. 

A simple test is usually effective in 
determining whether or not a shoe is all 
leather. If paper is used, it is usually 
in the upper sections of the heel. If 
the point of a pocket knife is pressed 
on this part of the shoe, with the width 
of the blade parallel with the layers, it 
will readily sink in if the heel is of 
paper, but leather will resist quite heavy 
pressure from the knife. 

If paper is found here, it is good evi- 
dence that it has been used elsewhere in 
the shoe. Another test is to bend the 
counter inward. If it is of leather, it 
will at once spring back into shape, but 
if paper or fiber is used the counter will 
remain bent. A similar test can be ap- 
plied to the toe of the shoe. If the 
box is pressed in, it is so resilient that 
it will spring back if of leather, but 


will remain permanently dented if made 
of paper.—Scientific American. 
* * * 


“You ought to have a chauffeur. 
Can't you afford one?” 

“I might afford the chauffeur,” re- 
plied Mr. Chuggins. “But I couldn't 
afford the kind of a car he'd want to 
take his friends out riding in.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


* * * 


Vocational Training for Disabled 

\elerans 

There are today about 76,000 disabled 
Veterans of the World War who are 
receiving vocational training at a gov- 
ernmental expense of approximately 
$160.00 per month per man. 

Four thousand disabled men have 
completed their training and have been 
returned again to employment. These 
earned an average of $1,051 per year 
before entering the army, and are earn- 
ing today, in spite of their war disabi'- 
ities and in spite of the diminished 
wage or salary levels, an average of 
$1,550 per annum. This splendid work 
the Government proposes to carry on 
and increase, regardless of its concen- 
tration on an era of economy. It is 
planned to furnish the training for an 
average of 95,000 disabled men at a 
cost of $163,000,000 per year. So far 
Congress has appropriated only $65,- 
000,000 for the current year. 


* oF * 


The old tron-bound discipline based 
upon fear, which regulated more brutish 
minds to the hand of brave and manly, 
though it may be unintelligent officers, 
has given place to a higher tone of dis- 
cipline which comes of a sense of play- 
ing the game for one’s side, and of 
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carrying out a difficult or dangerous 
mission from a sense of duty rather than 
from fear of punishment. 


x * * 


Improvement to Water Cart 
THe Eprror: 

I am enclosing herewith, a picture of 
a water-cart, showing the skirt-like at- 
tachment, which, with the approval of 
my Regimental Commander, | have in- 
stalled on all water-carts of the 3rd 
Infantry Train. 
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From experience I have found that 
these faucets are continually being 
broken when the cart is actually used 
The saving can be readily seen by 
paring the cost of the faucets and 
cost of the skirt protection. 

This skirt is sufficiently strong to h 
the weight of a man. It has prov 
successful and saving on our Train 

Harry J. CoLirns, 
Captain 3rd Infantry 


ling Service Co. 3rd 1 





SKIRT ATTACHMENT FOR WATER CART 
Devised by Captain Harry J. Collins, 3rd Infantry 


This material is of galvanized iron 
and the cost is $1.40 for material and 
$1.10 for labor; the small water faucets 
cost $0.45. The object of the skirt is 
to protect the faucets from being broken 
and to keep them serviceable at all 
times and to act as a saving in the re- 
placement of faucets. 


The Army Music School 

The Army Music School at Washing- 
ton Barracks has been reorganized and 
is now ready to receive new classes. 

When operating at capacity the school 
will have a permanent school detach- 
ment; a complete Army band of 36 
pieces; a class of 150 bandsmen, 10 


eel 


“- 





soloists, 20 probationary and 30 band 
leader students. 

The subjects included in the courses 
are: instrumental training on all band 
instruments; the theory of music; ear 
training; arranging and transposition ; 
conducting, pedagogy; composition ; 
history of music; band administration ; 
and general educational subjects. 

To the soldier who possesses musical 
talent and who desires seriously to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered, 
here is a first-class musical education 
awaiting him. 

The course is worth much to a man 
One graduate of 
who is 


in a financial way 
the old school, and 
civil life, is receiving $600.00 a month 


now in 


salary. 

For the probationary course applica- 
tion should be made to your regimental 
commander to take the preliminary ex- 
amination. If pass this 
satisfactorily you will be placed on the 
list of eligibles and detailed when your 
time comes. Applicants for the bands- 
man and soloists courses applications 


you exam. 


should be forwarded through military 
channels to the Adjutant General of 
the Army. 

Candidates are assigned to courses 
in accordance with their demonstrated 
ability. 

There are a number of vacancies at 
the present time for deserving men 
Here is an opportunity that is seldom 
offered to men in other walks of life. 

* * * 


The most sensitive nerve in the human 
body—that leading to the pocket-book. 

Knowledge of the great operations of 
war és acquired by experience and by 
the study of the history of wars and of 
the battles of great Captains. 
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Upon the field of battle the happiest 
wispiration is most often only a recol- 
lection. 

* * # 
Property Accounting 
THE Epitor: 


Ever since I have been in the Army 


I have watched efforts being made to 


improve the system Ol property account- 


ing and I have yet to see a better system 
than the one of the use of memorandum 
receipts as they were used before he 
ar, Instead of improving matters eac! 

S seCcins 

more confusion 

Lo me the subject of property seen 
ic naturally divide itself into two phases, 
that of procurement and distribution 
and that of consumption or use 

The first phase extends from the 
manufacture up to the issue to the or- 
ganization and should be treated as a 
merchandising problem. However this 
treatment should stop short before it 
extends into the company or similar unit 
where the allowance and supply of de- 
pendable clerks is so limited as to make 
the keeping of elaborate records very 
unsatisfactory. 

As I have not made a study of the 
first phase, that of procurement and 
supply, I will confine myself to saying 
that the details of this phase should be 
carefully worked out by experienced of 
ficers of the supply departments without 
undue interference. 

I am however familiar with the sec 
ond phase of the question, that having 
to do with the relation of the consumer 
to the system and desire to offer the 
following suggestions. 

Clothing should be issued to the men 
on an allowance basis similar to that in 
effect before the war. 
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All other property to be held on the 
papers of the local supply officer and 
issued to organizations according to 
tables of allowances and to be accounted 
for on abstract of memorandum receipts 
form with no confusing divisions be- 
tween table B and table A but divided 
only as to different supply departments. 
Property in excess of war allowances 
can be turned in just as quickly if kept 
on the same property records as if it 
were kept in a dozen separate books. 
In this connection it is well to remember 
that the Property Loan Card or any 
form of that size is the most bulky and 
unhandy thing imaginable while the old 
abstract of memorandum receipts, bound 
as it was in a loose leaf book and fitting 
the pocket, was handy and easy to carry 
in the field, and it is to meet conditions 
in the field that all training and systems 
are supposed to prepare us. 

The burden of my suggestion is this. 
The only object of having Infantry in 
time of peace is to prepare for offensive 
action in war and the duty of the supply 
cepartments is to supply the line. If 
an Infantry Captain and his company 
are compelled to spend a large part of 
their time performing the duties of sup- 
ply departmenis we will have a situa- 
tion described by the British Colonel 
who said, “Some staff officers have the 
idea that the troops of the line exist 
for the benefit of the staff. Quite the 
contrary is the fact.” 

The supply departments should attend 
to the procuring, issuing and accounting 
for property. The line should be re- 
sponsible only for the proper use and 
consumption of the supplies. 

E. H. Corcuer, 
Captain 65th Infantry. 





Army and Navy C!ub of America 
Thirteen is a numeral of good omen 
in its connection with national institu- 
tions in this country. At least officers 
of the Army and Navy Club of 
America think They recall that 


so. 


the nation in whose service they are 


was built up from an original thir 
teen, and they further remember with 
pride that thirteen of their number 
formed the organization which has now 
developed to the point where it is to be 
the national rallying center for every 
form of patriotic activity. The Club 
has purchased a new building in New 
York City and become affiliated with 
the Army and Navy Institute, Inc., and 
now is entering a new era of its history, 
which will provide a Memorial to the 
officer dead in the World War, a gather- 
ing spot for members from all parts 
of the country and a place for the re- 
ception and entertainment of distin- 
guished visitors from foreign shores. 
The Army and Navy Institute, Inc., 
which makes possible the development 
of the Club’s plans for national expan- 
sion, has for its objects “To encourage, 
teach and promote patriotism and loyal 
citizenship, through lectures, meetings 
and other activities, and to give and 
award certificates other marks or 
badges of approval to any who may, in 
the opinion of its officers, render dis- 


or 


tinguished services to this country.” 
The Institute will utilize the Army and 
Navy in the accomplishment of its aims 

The new building, at No. 112 West 
59th Street, overlooking Central Park 
in New York City, will stand not only 
as a Memorial to the officers who were 
killed in action in the late war, but it 
will afford 


and Navy Club facilities f¢ 


the Army 


rr club life 


to members of 
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which have never before been at their 
disposal. For members stationed in and 
around the city it will be a home or 
place of recreation; for non-resident 
members it will be a place of rendezvous, 
for continuation of friendships begun 
elsewhere, and of contact between active 
and retired officers. There will be priv- 
ileges for the wives of members, and 
from time to time the club house will 
be the scene of public gatherings which 
will be memorable in their wide appeal. 

These public meetings and entertain- 
ments will be one of the most interest- 
ing phases of life in the new club. All 
officers who were overseas remember 
the dinners and international functions 
at the Cercle Inter-Allies in Paris. This 
club filled a unique place in the French 
capital, being used whenever a noted 
general or civilian came to the city and 
there was occasion for a public reception 
to him. The Cercle Inter-Allies was 
and is to Paris and France what the 
Board of Governors of the Army and 
Navy Club of America desire their or- 
ganization to be. 

In all that they do toward the achieve- 
ment of this aim they will have the 
support of the Institute. To facilitate 
the accomplishment of the work mapped 
out, a National Committee will be 
formed, composed of the officers of the 
club and the trustees of the Institute. 

The building which has been acquired 
lends itself in all ways to the full dev- 
elopment of present plans. It was for- 
merly the home of the German Club. 


and is a six story, stone structure, de- 
signed by McKim, Mead and White. It 
is located in a district which embraces 
scores of other leading New York clubs, 
hotels and theatres. On the ground 
floor is a foyer leading to the main 
dining room, which extends across the 
width of the building at the back. There 
are other dining rooms, all being served 
by exceptional kitchen facilities. On 


the main and second floors are spaciou 


reception rooms, lounges, and halls for 
public meetings. On the floors above 
are the sleeping chambers, while in the 
basement are the bowling alleys, a 
billiard room and grill. 

The building has been redecorated 
and refunished. Several of the rooms 
have been equipped by persons who de- 
sired to honor the memory of individuals 
or units of troops in the World War 
Such rooms are marked by tablets. 

The thirteen officers who founded the 
club were friends who gathered at a 
dinner at Martinelli’s restaurant, Fifth 
Avenue and Nineteenth Street. The oc- 
casion which resulted in the formation 
of the organization first known as “The 
Canteen” was early in 1885. Monthly 
mectings were agreed on. The club 
grew steadily in proportions, and various 
moves to larger quarters were necessi- 
tated. Later the name, Army and Nav; 
Club of New York, was adopted and in 
1920, when the Pershing Club of Off'- 
cers in the World War was absorbed, 
the designation was changed to Army 
and Navy Club of America. 
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Editorial 


Back to Normalcy 

The reorganization of the Army on 
the basis of 150,000 enlisted strength, 
as provided in the Act of June 30, 1921, 
has now been practically effected. 

The modification in the Tables of 
Organization 1920-21 have gone out to 
the Infantry and the readjustments 
made necessary by the law have been 
effected. The redistribution of the 
Infantry has been accomplished. 

It is now time for everybody to put 
his shoulder to the wheel and bring the 
Army back to its pre-war status and 
efficiency. 

The service has pulled through worse 
situations than have confronted us 
since the signing of the Armistice, an: 
we will pull through this one. It can 
not be expected that everything will 
be accomplished at once—no big un- 
dertaking was ever put over at one “fell 
swoop.” It takes time, patience, and 
work—plenty of the latter. 

As individuals we are prone to say 
that there’s nothing we can do to help. 
You'll be surprised how much you can 
find to do that will help when you be- 
gin to look around for it. 

In the first place there is the ques- 
tion of efficient noncommissioned of- 
ficers. Where are they to come from? 
The answer is that you will have to 
make them yourself. How? By get- 
ting your company and battalion unit 
schools under way and training them 
in the things that they as noncommis- 
sioned officers must know how to do. 
The company commander that will do 
this will soon find that he has an ef- 
ficient corps of non-commissioned of- 


ficers that he can depend upon. The 
Captain that neglects to do it will neve: 
reach that desirable stage with his 
company. 

These schools and this instruction 
and training must be taken up in dead 
earnest and pushed through to a su 
cessful conclusion—haphazard metho! 
with no definite goal in view will pro 
duce only unsatisfactory and 4d 
appointing results. 

Prepare a schedule of training an 
stick to it. Take up the subjects in 
order, selecting first those in whic! 
the greatest deficiencies exist. Insis 
on noncommissioned officers assumine 
the responsibilities of their grade and 
require them to do the things they are 
supposed to do. They will like it an 
take a pride in making good. 

The next thing is to get your co1 
pany properly organized—every man 11: 
his proper place and assigned to tix 
job for which he is best fitted. Ke 
quire every man to study and learn his 
job, and after you have done this, 
require him to learn the job of the man 
next higher up. 

Pay close attention to the details of 
your company mess. Don’t let t! 
cooks and mess sergeant decide dai! 
what they will have for the next mea! 
Make out a bill of fare and make them 
stick to it. In the course of a short 
time you will have a well balanced bil! 
of fare and a satisfactory and eco 
nomical mess. 

Plan your training schedules ahead 
Know what you are going to do ever 
period of the day. Make the 
progressive and varied 


work 
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from time to time, and when a man has 


qualified in a subject pass him along 


to another—don’t keep him plugging 
away at the same old thing day in and 
day out after he is qualified. 

Give your company amusement room 
some personal attention. 
good selection of 
magazines, 


Provide a 
reading matter— 
fiction, and 


some up-to-date military books. 


newspapers, 
Every 
amusement room should be provided 
with a pool table and a victrola with 
provision made for supplying new 
records for the latter. 

The Company Commander that does 
these things will find his reward in an 
efficient contented 
Fifteen such companies make a regi- 
ment of the same class. 

These are the things that will bring 
us back to normalcy. 


They are well worth while. 
® 
Care of the Soldicr Dead 

In spite of everything that can be 
done and is being done to insure~the 
proper care and handling of our soldier 
dead from overseas, every now and 
again some scurrilous report gets into 
the press and paraded before the public. 

Such a report came out from 
Newark, New Jersey, not long since. 
It was promptly investigated by the 
officers of the Cemeterial Division and 
the following are the facts in the case: 


and company. 


With reference to the report from 
Newark, New Jersey, that the body of 
Private Silvino Buffanio, recently 
brought, from France, was left un- 
ceremoniously on the doorstep of his 
father’s home, the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General, which has charge 
of the return of the soldier dead, has 
given out the following statement: 

“This body was escorted to the home 





of the father by a corporal and seven 
men. 

“The father, mother, sister, and a 
person who appeared to be an under- 
taker, were present. 

“It was not possible to take the re- 
mains upstairs to the apartment of the 
father on the second floor, as the stairs 
were narrow and winding. 

“At the request of the undertaker, 
who was apparently acting under in- 
structions from the father, the casket 
was taken out of the shipping case, the 
shipping case left on the front porch 
and the casket taken into the front 
hall. 

“The Hoboken Office of the Quarter- 
master Corps is in receipt of a letter 
from the father this morning (August 
4), stating that he was thoroughly 
satisfied and very much pleased with 
the way the soldiers handled the mat- 
ter. He does not know the source of 
the report. 

Major General H. L. Rogers, Quar- 
termaster General of the Army, added 
to this: 

“In view of the great care and 
reverence with which the bodies of our 
soldier dead are treated by the Ceme- 
terial Division personnel, it is most 
regrettable that such an unjust state- 
ment should be made. Relatives of 
the dead from overseas have written 
innumerable letters of thanks for the 
loving care which our soldiers give 
their fallen comrades as they return 
them home. The public should know 
that everything is done to make the 
last journey what the families would 
wish it to be.” 

® 


Four Years of Bolsheviki Rule 

Nearly four years have passed into 
history since the Bolsheviki, aided and 
abetted by the War Lords of Germany, 
overthrew Premier Kerensky and took 
over the Russian Government. 

They came into the arena of a 
troubled and war-torn world proclaim- 
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ing a new era of freedom and pros- 
perity ; a Utopia in which the poor 
man would have a bizger opportunity 
than the rich. A régime in which the 
theories of Karl Marx should be put 
into actual practical operation, and the 
old so-called unequal fabric of society 
swept away forever. 

The experiment has been given a fair 
show, notwithstanding claims to the 
contrary. We all know the result. 
Today the Bolsheviki stand discredited, 
feared, and hated in Russia—outlawed 
by the rest of the world. 

The great empire of the Czars has 
passed through four years of suffering 
and desolation, which is unprecedented 
in modern times. The industrial system 
that gave employment to nearly two 
hundred million human beings has been 
The transportation 
systems are merely tracks of rust with 
the equipment that is left, uncared for 
and going to utter ruin. The best 
elements of the population—the intel- 
lectuals—have either perished before 
the firing squad or are today living in 
exile, ten of thousands of them in the 
direst poverty. Those who have re- 
mained—the proletariat, the Mujiks— 
are held in abject subjugation, facing a 
winter of cold and hunger. 

The S. O. S. has gone out for help. 
America is going to the rescue. The 
hated capitalist nation, so designated 
by Lenin and Trotsky, will help the 
people of unhappy Russia to 
themselves. 

We hope this may be the turning 
point. We hope that there will come 
out of this crisis a leader of the Rus- 
sian people who will be able to throw 


swept away. 


save 


off the yoke that the tyrannical minor- 
ity of 
thrust 
souls. 


less than half a million have 


upon the two hundred million 


The radicals of the world may cel- 
ebrate the day when the destinies of 
Russia passed into the hands of Lenin 
and Trotsky, but for Russia the day 
will the 
direst suffering, famine, and unspeak- 
able disaster. 


forever be associated with 


® 


It’s Desecration! 


What is the matter with the American 
people today, and more especially our 
own beloved citizens of Reno? 

Do the citizens of Reno recall how 
they cheered an. went into hysterics 
just a little while back whenever they 
saw a body of men starting to the 
front? Can’t they vividly recall how 
they got up at all hours of day or night 
to honor the boys who left Reno for 
the front? Or how they went to the 
depot to pay honors to the boys aboard 
the great troop trains that were speed- 
ing them to God alone knew where? 

Have the people of Reno become so 
hardened since the Germans were licked 
that they no longer have a warm spot 
in their hearts for the boys that made 
victory possible? Or is it just careless- 
ness on their part? 
latter. 

The picture of the departure for the 
front is engraved upon the memory of 
every man who served his country. He 
recalls those thrilling moments when 
the home folks sent him on his way 
His heart beat with pride and he threw 
cut his chest and went forth to serve 
his Flag and his Country. 


Pray God it is the 





*An editorial which recently appeared in the columns of one 


Nevada. 


’f the local papers of Reno 
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The soldier remembers his return 
home. How his friends gathered about 
him and how interested they were in 
hearing of his experiences—when he 
would talk. And then, the Country 
and his home town settled down. War 
was seldom mentioned, and patriotism 
was mentioned only during the political 
campaign or a school meeting. The 
people again became busy with the old 
routine of making dollars. And so it 
appears to be today. 

And yesterday, when a -eal hero of 
the World War was burie' ia Reno, 
and was escorted to his last resting 
place by a group of men and boys who 
still love the defenders of their Coun- 
try, and who still love and are willing 
to die for our Flag, what happened? 

Did the pedestrians pause as the sad 

rocession filed by? They did not. 

Did the pedestrians uncover their 
heads when the hearse passed? They 
lid not, except only half a dozen in- 
stances along the entire line of march. 

Did the pedestrians and idlers salute 


when it was carried by? They did not, 
except in the rarest instances, 

Did the autoist stop? Did the auto 
horn remain silent? Did autos permit 
the procession to proceed along the 
thoroughfares without crowding the 
cortege? All these questions are an- 
swered in the negative. 

It was a sad spectacle to witness 
Here was a man who had volunteered 
for service; a man who had been 
through hell itself for his country and 
those who remained at home, here was 
a man who had received one of the 
highest military decorations for braver) 
that was bestowed on real heroes. And 
yet, as his body was being conveyed 
to the cemetery by uniformed men, the 
public did not pause. Did not pause 
even long enough to touch its hat. And 
then Old Glory, “Your Flag and my 
Flag,” passed, and the citizenry gazed, 
but did not recognize it publicly. 

The dead could not protest. 

The living won’t protest. They are 
too thunderstruck at the strange turn 
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or uncover to the Stars and Stripes of affairs. 


D 


Capital and Labor 

If capital and labor can not arrive 
at an amicable settlement of their dis- 
putes, the Government, acting in the 
interests of the Nation as a whole, has 
the right to step in, examine all the 
evidence in the case, and render a fair 
decision by which both sides should 
abide. This is merely an application 
of the fundamental principle that the 
rights of the public are superior to 
those of any individual or class. 
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HERE is no doubt that the 

depressed condition of the stock 

market and the dull security mar- 
ket which preceded the recent rise in 
the prices of bonds have been trying to 
the patience of both brokers and indi- 
viduals, but it is certain that if present 
buyers possess that one of the greatest 
virtues, patience, and hold their invest- 
ments, the reward in the end will be 
well worth while. 

Such reward, however, does not gen- 
erally go to the one who buys to sell 
weeks or months; but to 
that often make the 
holders of stocks and bonds indepen- 
dent, it is sometimes necessary to wait 
This has been the secret of 
many large fortunes in America. Very 
little money is made and many are 
ruined by the frantic attempts of buyers 
vho pathetically buy stocks or securi- 
ties one week and sell them the next. 
It is impossible to continuously suc- 
cessfully guess what stocks and securi- 
ties are going to do from day to day. 

The policy laid down, it is true, is in 
most cases too slow for the vast ma- 
jority and that is the reason why most 
people who go into the market for a 
quick speculation lose out, and many 
are discouraged for all time. 

The fault does not lie in the market; 

is with the individual. This impor- 
tant element of patience lies in the in- 
dividual himself, and without it one 
cannot hope for profit to any great 
degree. The firm rock on which for- 
tunes of this character are built is com- 
posed of proper advisement and pa- 
tience. The buyer who has the proper 


na few 


realize profits 


years. 


adviser (this, too, is fundamental), tak- 
ing advantage of the various market 
conditions and low prices, putting his 
securities in the safe deposit box until 
the real rises develop, is the one who 
This 
rule applies to all investors, no matter 
how small or how large the amount 
involved. 


in the end will enjoy the profits. 


Every large city today contains in- 
vestment houses whose reputation fo: 
honesty and fair dealing is unquestioned, 
specializing in advising laymen on in 
vestments. Many banking institutions 
have in the last few years opened bond 
departments whose facilities are at the 
commard of the customer. A _ large 
number of our readers, however, are 
temporarily detailed at posts located 
far from such banks, and seldom come 
in contact with responsible representa- 
tives of reliable bond houses. For such 
as these the INFANTRY JoURNAL has 
established a own 
Through our bankers we will execute 
any orders for securities received by 
us. This column and this service are 
maintained with but one thought in 
mind—to encourage thrift and assist 
in securing maximum returns to in- 


service of its 


vestors, with the greatest degree of 
safety. 

In the stock market there is always 
the spectre of the passing of dividends 
In recent months this has caused large 
losses to many. On the other hand, 
when one has purchased a well secured 
bond one need not worry about the in- 
terest or the principal being paid when 
due. Borrowing to speculate is most 
always disastrous; borrowing to invest, 
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however, has blazed the path for many 
to thrift Many 
persons are under the false impres- 
sion that it is necessary to have at least 
$500 or $1,000 before they can pur- 
chase a high grade security. Many of 
the best bond issues of recent years 
$100 denominations. 
denominations, how- 
ever, generally cost a point or two 
above the market, due to the increased 
expense of handling these smaller 
One hundred dollars and a 
determination to put your money to 
work for you are all that are necessary 


and careful saving. 


can be had in 


These smaller 


amounts. 


to start one to become an investor. Far- 
seeing people or shrewd investors are 
high grade long 
bonds at prevailing high rates of in- 
terest. 


accumulating term 
There are already many indica- 
tions of lowering money rates and the 
rise in bond prices has already set in, 
further evidence of easier 
Proof that funds 
are pressing for investment is very 
evident in the security market. When 
any large amount of high grade securi- 
ties is bid for they can only be obtained 
after a substantial advance. This was 


which is 


money conditions. 


not so a few months ago. 

Railroad bonds have been the leaders 
in this advance, which is apparently a 
reflection of a prospect of early legisla- 
tion providing for the payment to the 
roads of the money due them from the 
Government, together with the very 
satisfactory improvements in earnings 
for June and July, which being made 
under poor traffic conditions and be- 
fore the wage reductions became ef- 
fective, make it reasonable to expect 
that the last half of the year will show 
further betterment in net income. Gold 
is continuing to pour into New York, 


and, as the demand for credit for busi- 
ness purposes is small because of the 
present business depression, there js 
an ever increasing amount of funds 
available, which is being invested in 
high grade bonds. 

The holders of Liberty bonds, whose 
confidence has been shaken by the fall- 
ing market, should not be discouraged 
The feeling is general that practically 
all the weakly held Liberties have been 
eliminated and that henceforth there is 
little possibility of any forced selling, 
such as was necessarily engaged in by 
some of the largest corporations, in su f- 
fic'ent amounts to materially depress 
the market. 

There is no doubt but that the largest 
factor which has been retarding the 
advance of these bonds is the soldier 
bonus bill. Now that this bill is out 
of the way, at least for the time being, 
it is felt that the outlook for an advance 
is very good. The greater part of the 
buying in the past month has come 
from individuals. The decline in Lib- 
erties in the past few months was due 
almost entirely to high cost of money, 
the bonds declining inversely with the 
mounting price of credit. It is believed, 
however, that the tide has turned for 
lower money rates and that these bonds 
will be quick to reflect the change in 
the situation. As the Government is 
retiring the Victory 434’s in large 
amounts, a great many of the former 
holders are reinvesting their funds in 
the longer term 4%4’s, principally those 
of the third issue, where approximately 
the same yield can be had with more 
opportunity for appreciation in prin- 
cipal. 


With the tendency of interest rates 
downward, sound foreign bonds such 
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as the Danish Municipal 8’s, with their 
strong sinking fund operating immedi- 
ately, are particularly attractive. These 
bonds mature February 1, 1946, and 
are selling at about 102% to yield 7.75. 
They are backed not only by the best 
municipal credit of Denmark, but in 
addition carry the unconditional guar- 
anty of the Danish Government. One 
can imagine the position of a bond of 
one of our largest cities guaranteed by 
our own Government and consider the 
standing which such a security would 
have from an investment standpoint. 
Copenhagen is included in the Danish 
municipal loan, the capital of the coun- 
try, and the largest city within the 
Scandinavian countries. This is one of 
many, and the rest enjoy excellent credit 
standing in themselves. Recent news 
from Denmark shows that trade has so 
improved that exports now exceed im- 
This is 
than the situation 
which existed in pre-war times, when 
imports exceeded exports. 

While it owing to 
limited snace, to print the answers to 
all inauiries, we endeavor to send forth 
those which we think are most pertinent 
and valuable. 


ports, an unusual condition. 
better, of course, 


is impossible, 


Fort Snelling—In answer to your 
inquiry as to whether or not Gulf Oil 
Corporation twelve year 7’s. due Feb- 
ruarv 1, 1933, quoted in the Tune issue 
at 9414, and the Standard Oil Company 
of New York debenture 7’s, due Jan- 
uarv 2, 1925, at par. can still be had 
at those pices, will say that owing to 
the demand and the limited supply all 
of the securities of these two oil com- 
nanies, which are rated among the most 
conservatively financed and the most 
dependable of America’s business enter- 


prises, have since risen in price. These 
securities are now quoted as follows: 
Standard Oil Company 102%; 
Gulf Oil Corporation at about 100 
Fort Oglethorpe—In reference 
your inquiry as to whether we would 
advise investment of $1,000 is 


and 
to 


1 Central 
of Georgia Railway 10 year secured 
6’s, maturing June 1, 1929, at 9214, to 
yield 7.25, would say that we consider 
this an excellent investment 
tral of Georgia 
strategic position to its connection at 
Birmingham, Alabama, which furnishes 


The Cen- 


Railway occupies a 


the Illinois Central with a short through 
line from the Great Lakes to the port 
of Savannah, Ga. That connec- 
tion is important to the Illinois Central 
was proven in 1912, when the latter, 
owning practically the entire $5,000,000 
common stock of the Central of Geor- 
gia, purchased for cash, at par, the 
entire new of $15,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock. It would seem to be to 
the advantage of the Illinois Centra! 
to retain possession of these divided 


this 


issue 


paying stocks, which give it control of 
a road serving the development terri- 
tory of the South. The Central of Geor- 
gia in turn benefits through its share 
in the high credit standing of the IIli- 
nois Central. These bonds are author- 
ized and outstand’ng in the amount of 
£8.000,000 and are secured by $11,000,- 
000 (face value) Refunding and Gen- 
eral Mortgage 6's, which are secured 
by a mortgage on all the railroads and 
leasebolds of the company, subject only 
to $31.420.000 prior liens. 


prior liens. 


Including 
the ten year 6’s are out- 
standing at the low rate of $26,500 per 
mile on mileage worth at the lowest 
estimate $26,500, and they are followed 


by $15,000,000 Preferred Stock and 
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$5,000,000 Common Stock, on which 
6 per cent and 5 per cent dividends, 
respectively, have been paid from 1912 
to date. 

Camp Lewis.—In answer to your in- 
quiry as to whether or not you should 
sell at this time $2,000 Chesapeake & 
Ohio 4%’s, due February 1, 1930, at 
79%, we suggest that as these bonds 
at the present price yield 7.85 that you 
do not dispose of them at this time. 
June was the poorest month that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio has had so far this 
year and the business handled in that 
month was greater than that handled 
in any month in the first half of 1920. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio suffered se- 
verely in February and March of this 
year when its traffic fell off in rather 
an alarming fashion ; the traffic handled 
in June was nearly double that handled 
The 
amount of traffic on the road has nat- 
urally been slow, and the gross earn- 
ings of the road in June were $1,944,- 
753. This compared with the net earn- 
ings in June, 1920, of $245,461. It was 
approximately double that of most of 


in February. reaction in the 


the other months in the first half of 
either 1920 or 1921. We consider this 
a very good investment. 

Camp Dix —In reference to your in- 
quiry as to our opinion of the New 
York Gas, Electric Light and Power 


er 


5’s, due 1948, would say that there are 


’ 


Column 


$15,000,000 of these bonds outstanding 
selling around 86 to yield 6 per cent. 
These bonds are comparatively low 
when the financial strength is con- 
sidered. They have an inactive market 
on the New York Stock Exchange, due 
to the fact that most of them are in th 
hands of permanent investors and have 
not been subject to speculation. The 
interest has always been earned by 
unusually large margin. These bonis 
are a direct obligation and are secured 
by a first mortgage on all the property 
now owned or hereafter acquired except 
the property of the old Edison Elect: 
Illuminating Company, which is mort 
gaged to the extent of $2,188,000 |; 
5’s, 1995, and $20,929,884 New York 
Gas Co. purchase money 4’s, 1949. | 
is an underlying subsidiary of Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. of New York, whic! 
owns its entire capital stock. For mam 
years up to 1917 the 5 per cent bond 
sold at a premium, reaching as high a: 
105%. With bond prices generally 
showing a rising tendency in keeping 
with the increased purchasing power o! 
the dollar, there appears to be a specula 
tive opportunity in these bonds for 
those who are seeking profit by ad- 
vance in market price, while the 
long terms of the issues make them 
particularly desirable 
those looking for permanent investment 
at prevailing high interest return. 


securities for 
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ORGANIZATION OF COMBAT GROUPS 


The location of the automatic weapons 
thus largely determines the framework of 
the defense. Infantry riflemen, auto rifie- 
men, hand and rifle grenadiers, etc. are 
grouped about the automatic weapons to 
pro‘ect them and supplement their fire. To 
fix the responsibility of command and insure 
coordination of the defense the terrain is 
divided into a number of small areas, each 
including one or more automatic weapons. 
Each of these areas has a definite garrison 
under a single leader, who is responsible 
for the defense of the area, though he 
usually does not directly command the ma- 
chine guns. These small garrisons, as we 
have seen, constitute combat groups. 

Plates 8, 9, 10, and 11 exhibit a few of 
an infinite number of ways in which such 
groups may be organized. 

In the case shown in Fig. 1, Plate 8, 
two machine guns have been located to fire 
along the important flankments AB and CD. 
They are protected by being wired in, as 
shown, and by infantry with automatic rifles 
lisposed in the adjacent trenches. An auto- 
matic rifle at F, which would be included 
in the next combat group, covers the left 
front of group shown. Similarly the flank- 
ment G would be covered by a machine gun 
r automatic rifle in the next combat group 

the right. This is an example of the 
mutual support of adjacent areas. The two 
machine-gun emplacements are connected 
with the adjacent approach trench by camou- 
flaged or subterranean passages, if there be 
time for such an installation. Note also 
how the flanks of the combat group are 
protected by light obstacles, raked by auto- 
matic rifles firing to the rear. Both flanks 
might also be covered by a machine gun 
or a pair of automatic rifles located near E. 
These arrangements provide for protection 
of the flank of the group in case the enemy 
succeeds in penetrating the position, either 
on the right or on the left. 


The salient in the principal obstacle, op; 
site the combat group, if noted on an aet 
photograph, might arouse the suspicion of the 
enemy, that a combat group was located i 
the salient. 


To evade this suspicion the 
principal obstacle might be carried straight 
across through A and C (the machine-gun 
emplacements), the salient being replaced 
by light, invisible obstacles. Or a combat 
group at this locality might be omitted alto 
gether, the machine gun at A being moved 
to near F, and that at C to near H, from 
which positions they could cover the same 
flankments in front of the principal obstack 
Whether this was practicable would depend 
on the terrain. 

For purposes of communication, including 
supply and reinforcement, it is desirable tha 
there be an approach trench giving acce 
to the area of the combat group. But jun 
tion points of parallels and approaches ar: 
“sensitive points” of the defensive organ 
zation, inasmuch as a direct hit at such a 
point would block two trenches, and seri 
ously embarrass the defense. Such junctions 
are accordingly exceedingly apt to be targets 
for the hostile artillery, and neither machine 
guns nor infantry should be located imme- 
diately thereat. 

The other examples of combat group 
shown are Organized on the same general 
principles, provisions being made for defens« 
against any probable action of the attacker 

Hasty Organization—The principles and 
methods of procedure in locating the ele 
ments of the defense, as described in this 
lesson, are generally applicable to all situa 
tions. In hasty organization, where little tim« 
is available, only the trench elements t 
be actually occupied will be constructed, and 
some or all of the obstacles may have to 
be omitted. 

Order of Procedure in the Organization of 
a Position—We have considered the essen- 
tial elements which constitute a defensiv: 
position, and have seen that many of them 
are of coordinate importante 
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In organizing a position the first require- 
ment is to oppose an immediate resistance 
to the enemy. This will usually mean that 
the advanced line of automatic weapons 
should be at once emplaced while their 
supporting infantry digs the necessary fox- 
holes or short lengths of trench to protect 
themselves. Meantime natural shelter for the 
mobile supports and reserves is sought, and 
improved as rapidly as possible. Obstacles 
covering the front should next be placed, 
beginning usually with temporary or port- 
able obstacles. Sheltered routes of communi- 
cation are next developed. The field of fire 


sary approach trenches started. Additional 
machine guns are emplaced. The unpro- 
tected observation stations are made splinter 
proof. The development continues by com- 
pleting all trenches and machine-gun em- 
placements, constructing additional obstacles, 
and finally shell-proof shelters. (Plate 3, 
page 232, INFANTRY JoURNAL, August, 1921.) 

General Observations on the Location and 
Protection of Machine Guns—We have 
hitherto considered the location of machine 
guns from the point of view of their own 
fire effect. But since the machine guns con- 
stitute a most important element of the de- 


fense, and since an advance of the hostile 
infantry against properly disposed and intact 
machine-gun defenses is practically impos- 
sible, the enemy will make every effort both 
before and during the attack to put the 
defender’s machine guns out of action. They 


is cleared as far as necessary. The position 
The 
work is continued by digging a continuous 
trench along the line of resistance, and 
extending the organization in depth. The 
parallels in rear are opened up and the neces- 


should now be capable of resistance. 





Note (See Plate 11)—Defense plans are not properly a part of the course in Field 
Engineering. Nevertheless an intelligent location of defensive works requires a knowledge 
of defeusive tactics, and a proper plan of defense. The proper dispositions of the troops 
should be decided before any defensive works are undertaken. Plate 11 illustrates a simple 
case of a defense plan of a combat group. 

The plan would relate the dispositions of troops on both flanks, supports, machine guns, 
etc. In the case shown another battalion holds the west edge of the woods to the right, 
and another Co. (B) of the same battalion, holds the east edge of the woods to the leit. 
Other details of the plan, not herein included, would relate to location of observers, snipers 
and sentinels on duty in the trenches, rest positions of the garrison, location of the command 
post of the combat group, work to be done (if any), administrative details such as supply, 
messing, evacuation of wounded, etc. 

Defense plan. Combat Group No. 2, Strong Point No. 1, 1st Bn., 1st Inf. 

Garrison: 2nd plat., Co. A, Ist Inf. 

The 1st section will garrison the right half of the platoon trench. 

The 2nd section will garrison the left half of the platoon trench. 

Order of squads, right to left, 2-1-3-5-4-6- 

Fire sectors: 

1. The Ist section will defend the sector from the front of the Ist platoon to the 
north edge of the woods on the left, overlapping with 2nd section. 

Squad Sector Limits of sectors 
1 Front of Ist plat. to small shed. 
Small shed to big oak tree. 
2 Same as Ist squad. 
Same as Ist squad. 
3 Small shed to north edge of woods on left. 
B None. 

2. The 2nd section will defend the sector from the small shed to a point of the woods 
directly west of the 6th squad, overlapping with Ist section. Fire will be directed into the 
woods only in case of withdrawal of Co. B, or of attack from that direction. 

4 Entire edge of woods on left. 

Big oak tree to north edge of woods on left. 
5 Same as 3rd squad. 

None. 
6 Same as 4th squad. 

Same as 4th squad. 

Each squad acting as a unit, will fire on any target appearing in its A sector. When 
no target appears in the A sector it will fire on any target appearing in its B sector. In 
case a target appears in the A sector it will switch its fire to such target. 
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will be subjected to the fire of all kinds of 
weapons at all possible ranges, and to di- 
rect as ault by infantry and tanks. In locat- 
ing and installing the machine guns, therefore, 
it is of the utmost importance to neglect no 
measures which will aid in affording them 
immunity from hostile fire, and protection 
against assault. 

The principal measures employed for the 
protection of the machine guns, with which 
every infantry officer should be familiar, are 
discussed below. It will never be possible 
to carry out all of these measures, but all 
that are practicable in any given circum- 
stances should be adopted. 

(a) Machine guns in the forward part of 
the position, if close to the enemy, are sub- 
ject to capture by raids, and to itensive 
fire by short-range mortars, throwing large 
charges of explosives, and by one-pounder 
cannon. Accordingly, an excessive number 
of machine guns should not be placed in 
this dangerous area. Some will be required. 
They must be used where needed, and must 
run the risks involved. But if a large pro- 
portion of the available machine guns are 
emplaced in the area subject to intensive 
light mortar or one-pounder fire and to 
raids (within 1,000 to 1,200 yards of the 
enemy's lines), their losses are apt to be 
heavy, with resulting disastrous effects on 
the defender’s powers of resistance—which 
depend so largely on these guns. 

(b) The machine guns should be pro- 
tected against a rush by the hostile infan- 
try. We have seen that the combat groups 
are disposed to afford such protection. The 
machine guns should be “wired in,” that is, 
surrounded or nearly surrounded by obsta- 
cles to hold the attacking infantry beyond 
bombing range. These obstacles should be 
covered by fire of other machine guns, auto- 
matic rifles or rifles. There should be at 
least one trench between the machine guns 
and the enemy. The machine guns should 
be able to protect themselves in case of 
necessity by fire to the front and in other 
directions, as well as along their assigned 
flankments. In an open emplacement there 
will usually be no difficulty about this, but 
in a “pill-box” it may be necessary to pro- 
vide several embrasures or openings for fire. 

(c) The emplacements of the machine 





guns should be kept away from the visible 


elements of the defense, especially the 


tronches. Ihe trenches are certain to be 
subject to heavy fire and machine guns should 
seldom be employed therein. If they are 
used in the trenches it is better to place them 
back of the parados than on the parapet. 
To escape the effects of fire directed at the 
trenches machine guns should be located at 
least 40 yards from the nearest approach 
trench and 80 yards from the nearest paral- 
lel, when practicable 

(d) Maciine guns should not habitually 
be employed in large numbers for “sniping” 
and daily fire during periods of relative calm. 
Most of them should be reserved for use 
only during a serious attack. Machine guns 
are very noisy, and are easily detected when 
they open fire. Accordingly, they should 
avoid prolonged bursts of fire. Even if they 
be not at once attacked their positions may 
be no ed by the enemy for future bombard- 
ment. If used for daily fire machine guns 
should not occupy the emplacements they 
would use in case of attack, as they would 
thus betray the location of the battle em- 
placement. 

(¢) Machine guns should be provided with 
alternative emplacements, in case one should 
be des royed. At least two of the emplace- 
ments should permit fire to the front as 
well as along the assigned flankment 
“Dummy” empiacements should be employed 
in numbers to deceive the enemy. 

(f) For important flankments machine 
guns should be employed in pairs, if a suffi- 
cient number are available. To avoid the 
destruction of both guns by a single shell 
it is desirable that they be at least 30 yards 
apart. 

(g) To evade the effects of hostile fire 
machine guns should be dispersed over the 
terrain to as great an extent as practicable. 

(h) Machine-gun emplacements should be 
made as inconspicuous as possible. Tracks 
to the emplacements, visible obstacles sur- 
rounding them, etc., should be carefully 
avoided. Emplacemen‘s reserved for battle 
should be covered with camouflage nets 

(i) The most effective use of machine guns 
is insured by providing the guns and their 
crews with shell-proof shelters at or as 
close as possible to their battle emplacements 
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If the shell-proof is at some distance from 
the emplacement a covered way connecting 
the two is most desirable. As the provision 
of such shell-proofs will usually be imprac- 
ticable except in a highly stabilized position, 
the machine-gun crews may be sheltered in 
a slit of the approach trench nearest their 
emplacement, proceeding overground to the 
latter as soon as artillery fire ceases. 

(j) When a machine gun is required at 
an important point which can not be con- 
cealed it should be provided with a shell- 
proof concrete or steel emplacement, when 
the importance and permanence of the posi- 
tion warrants. 

(k) The ideal provision for machine-gun 
defense is a subterranean shelter giving im- 
mediate access to a battle emplacement in the 
form of a steel turret or concrete “pill-box,” 
providing shell-proof overhead cover. With 
such provisions the machine guns can come 
into action promptly and continue their fire 
even during a hostile or friendly barrage 
on the terrain they occupy. 

Defense Plans—The important subject of 
defense plans is discussed in detail in the 
courses in Musketry and Minor Tactics, and 
will not be included herein. A knowledge 
of defense plans is essential to a proper use 
of field fortification. 


NOTES FOR INSTRUCTOR 


This chapter covers in some detail the 
influence of the natural features of the ter- 
rain on the disposition of defensive works, 
and gives the basis for some useful practical 
exercises, which should be carried out on the 
terrain, if possible, and, in any event, on the 
sand table or map. 

The discussions in connection with the 
various figures should be gone over, on the 
sand table or terrain, until they are thor- 
oughly understood, as the adaptation of de- 
fenses to the terrain is a matter of 
great importance to all line officers. 

An excellent means of practical instruc- 
tion, which should be carried out if possible, 
is as follows: The instructor should first 
illustrate the principles covered in the lesson, 
on the sand table and on the ground. The 
students should then be conducted to the 
terrain to be organized, given an assumed 
“situation” and certain information as to 
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the general location of the position and the 
manner in which it is to be organized— 
such as would ordinarily be included in orders 
from high command. 

The students should then be required to 
select the locations for the principal machine- 
gun flankments, and to indicate where the 
three essential parallels (firing line, support, 
and battalion reserve lines) would be lo- 
cated. They should then divide the front 
into combat groups, and taking one or two 
of these, determine the proper garrisons and 
the manner in which they should be dis- 
posed. 

If possible, blue-prints of the terrain, on 
a large scale (6 inches or 12 inches to the 
mile) should be issued to the students, and 
they should be required to record their solu- 
tions of the various problems on these prints. 
This gives valuable training both in the sit- 
ing of defensive works, and in the use of 
the map in connection therewith. 

In the absence of a suitable terrain prob- 
lems in the location of defenses may be 
solved on the sand table or on a good topo- 
graphical map—the larger the scale the bet- 
ter. Each student should be required to make 
his own solution. 

This instruction is to be regarded as oi 
paramount importance in impressing on the 
minds of the students the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the science of field fortification 
It may be extended into the periods of prac- 
tical instruction of succeeding lessons if nec 
essary. 

Problems in the detailed location of de- 
fenses (for junior officers) need include no 
lines in rear of the battalion reserve line, 
or may cover the firing and support lines 
only. 


CHAPTER IV 
SPECIAL FEATURES OF DEFENSIVE ORGANIZATION 


Positions of Limited Extent in the Opera- 
tions of Small Forces—We have heretofore 
considered a fortified position as being con- 
tinuous, that is, having no ends or flanks. 
Such is the usual situation on an extended 
front. But in the operations of small forces 
in mobile warfare they will be obliged to 
occupy defensive positions of limited extent 
with exposed flanks, which may be turned 
or enveloped by the enemy. Because of the 
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annihilating effects of enfilade fire the flanks 
of a line or position are always its weakest 
parts, and the smaller the force and the 
more shallow the position the greater the 
weakness of the flanks. 

The first requirement of a position of 
limited extent is that it shall be one which 
the enemy must attack to accomplish his 
immediate purpose. This usually requires 
that it be placed squarely or obliquely across 
his line of advance, though occasionally a 
position on the flank of his advance may 
be chosen, if the flank toward the enemy 
s secured against attack by a natural obsta- 
cle, such as a large body of water, a marsh, 
mountain range, etc. (Fig. 1, Plate 12.) 





.1 POSITION ON THE 
OF A HOSTILE ADVANCE 


Fig.2 ENVELOPING 
" ATTACK OF A LIMITED POSIT 
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Fig.3 EXTENSION TO FLANK BY 
EQHELONMENT 
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Position of limited extent in the operations 
of small forces. 


The enemy may, of course, attempt to 
evade the encounter by leaving his line of 
advance and marching around the position 
assumed. But in so doing he would lose 
much time, and would also expose himself 


to attack, and run the risk of having his line 
of supply and retreat cut. Accordingly, it 
he feels himself strong enough he will usually 
attack, but if not he will not ordinarily ex 
pose himself by a flank march in the pres 
ence of an enemy. 

In attacking, the enemy will seck the de 
fender’s weaker flank and endeavor to en 
velop or encircle i To avoid this envelop 
ment the defender may extend his front on 
the same line; he may “refuse” the exposed 
flank, that is, bend it to the rear (Fig 
Plate 12.) He may take more active mea 
ures and counter attack the hostile troop 


endeavoring to envelop him. 


Thus we see that in a position limited 
extent it must be so selected that t! enemy 
will be forced to attack; that the flanks 
such a position are its weakness 
these fianks may be protected 

(a) By resting them on impassabk 
obstacles ; 

(b) By extending the line r fre 

(c) By refusing the exposed flank 
loning to the rear) ; 

(d) By counter attack. 

In the case of a refusal of the flank (Fig 
2, Plate 12) the defender will fortify his 
flank to the extent that time allows In 
order to avoid enfilade fire along a_ lin 
the trenches may be echeloned to the rear 
in short, detached lengths parallel to the gen 
eral front, as in Fig. 3, plate 12. 

Organization of Woods and Villages —The 
importance of woods and villages from the 
point of view of the defense is due chiefly 
to the fact that they provide immediately 
available concealment from hostile view, both 
aerial and terrestrial, and a _ considerable 
measure of immunity from fire. Hence we 
find them playing an important part in mili- 
tary operations. It is to be remarked, how- 
ever, that American villages, consisting, as 
they do, chiefly of inflammable framed struc- 
tures, are much less advantageous for de- 
fense than European villages, where practi- 
cally all buildings are of stone or brick 
American villages would easily be set afire 
by an enemy properly equipped with artil- 
lery. 

The routes of communication, including 
roads and railroads also usually pass through 
the towns and villages, or very close to them 
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which adds to their military importance, as 
the possession of the village gives control 
of these routes. 

Small woods and villages have less de- 
fensive value than larger ones, as they are 
more easily subjected to concentrated artil- 
lery fire. (A wood whose dimensions are 
less than 200 yards is classed as small.) The 
enemy may usually be expected to shell any 
village or small wood which has been cap- 
tured from him. 

Woods and villages on a defensive front 
will always be utilized in the beginning be- 
cause of the ready sheler afforded, though 
they may later be abandoned as a result 
of .concentrated hostile fire. They should 
never be crowded with troops. If the village 
is abandoned as a principal element of the 
defense, the defensive lines should be placed 
in front of the village (at least 200 to 300 
yards) to deny possession of it to the enemy. 
In any case, the village should be organized, 
and its flanks and rear should be raked by 
machine-gun fire from outside. 

Woods and villages in rear of the ad- 
vanced lines are favorite localities for the 
concealment of reserves. 
gun emplacements are easily 
concealed, amongst the buildings of a village. 
The cellars provide excellent shelter. They 
are splinter-proof, and while not Shell- 
proof in their natural state, they may be 
converted into excellent subterranean shell- 
proof shelters with comparatively little ef- 
fort. Tall buildings and steeples offer excel- 
lent observation posts, immediately available. 
Building materials of all hinds are at hand, 
besides a vast number of other classes of 
supplies, most useful to the soldier both 
individually and collectively. 

With concrete machine gun emplacements 
in their outskirts, cellars bomb-proofed and 
provided with gas curtains, streets barri- 
caded and enfiladed by machine gun fire, 
buildings loop-holed for rifles, and with 
tank barriers at their entrances, European 
villages are capable of a very stout resist- 
ance. Their military importance is 
ficiently indicated by the many desperate 
conflicts waged for their possession during 
the World War. Woods and villages draw 
troops to them like magnets. 

In the organization of a village of any 


Machine 


suf - 


size it should be divided into districts, each 
having a definite garrison assigned, which is 
capable of an independent defense. Under- 
ground communications may be organized 
by connecting the cellars. Reserves for 
counter-attack should generally be held out- 
side the village. All entrances to the village 
should be covered by fire and all streets 
enfiladed. 

Woods characteristics similar to 
villages, in that they afford concealment and 
materials for construction. They are also 
useful for the assembly of troops for 
counter-attack. Blockhouses of logs and 
earth, which would quickly be destroyed in 
the open, may be used in the woods, where 
they are concealed from aerial view and 
cannot be seen from ‘he ground except at 
very close range. 

Woods afford great immunity from artil- 
lery fire, inasmuch as this fire can not 
observed, and the trees cause the shells to 
burst prematurely. A rolling barrage in 
front of attacking troops is almost out of 
the question, and even support by accom- 
panying guns is difficult. As the defender 
can obstruct all avenues of approach, fill 
the wood with concealed obstacles, and open 
fire suddenly with concealed machine guns, 
the natural difficulty of conducting an 
orderly advance in a wood will be greatly 
increased. To a certain extent also the 
attacker enjoys concealment and immunity 
from artillery fire, but not so much as the 
defense. 


have 


The field of fire in an open wood may 
require no improvement, but in a dense 
wood, especially one with underbrush, it 
will probably be unduly restricted, and 
should be cleared to the extent that time 
allows. If practicable a good field of fire 
at least 400 to 500 yds. wide should be 
provided. The clearing should not be such 
as to render the position conspicuous either 
from the air or from the ground. The 
underbrush must be thinned out, but it will 
seldom be either necessary or desirab'e to 
crt many of the trees, especially the larger 
trees, as they afford more cover to the 
attacker when down than when standing 
In particular the lines of the machine gun . 
flankments should be cleared, and the clear- 
ing should extend back into the position to 
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permit defense in depth. Branches of trees 
and brush may be used to fill ravines to 
prevent the enemy finding shelter therein 
Bonfires should not be made, as they render 
the position very conspicuous both during 
and after the conflagration. 


aerial observers, and thus largely immune 


from artillery fire. They are also easily 


camouflaged against terrestrial observation 

Defenses in a wood should never be placed 
at the edge thereof, as this is sure to be a 
target for hostile fire. They should be with- 
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In a very dense wood the limit of visibility 
will often be but a few yards in any direc- 
tion. To clear out a field of fire of 200 
yards of more in width may involve an 
enormous amount of labor, and more time 
than is available. In such cases machine 
gun flankments to cover the immediate front, 
must be developed to the utmost possible, in 
order to compensate as far as possible for 
this disadvantage. The machine gun lanes 
should be of ample width, and strong 
obstacles should be placed on the inner sides 
(near the defender) to hold the attacker 
under fire in the cleared spaces. 

Machine-guns may be placed in block- 
houses and provided with overhead cover. 
Such blockhouses may be built of the 
natural materials available in the wood 
Though extending to a considerable height 
above ground they will be invisible to 


drawn a hundred yards or more from the 
edge, depending on the density of the wood. 
Gas is more dangerous in woods and 
villages than in the open, as its effects per- 
sist for a longer time. 
gas-proofed. 


Cellars should be 


ARTILLERY IN DEFENSE 


With the organization of the artillery 
defenses of a position the infantry officer 
will have little to do, but he should be 
familiar with the general location and réle 


of the artillery in defense. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ARTILLERY 


is divided into three general 
classes ; to-wit, that attached to (a) divisions, 
(b) corps and (c) army. In general the 
corps artillery has greater range and power 
than the divisional artillery, and the army 


Artillery 
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artillery greater range and power than that 
attached to the corps. Accordingly the 
corps artillery is placed farther back than 
that of the division, and the army artillery 
still farther to the rear. However, the three 
zones will usually overlap, so that some of 
the corps artillery will be in 
locality as the division artillery. 

The division artillery includes all pieces 
that are used primarily against the hostile 
infantry, in particular for counter-prepara- 
tion or fire delivered at the hostile infantry 
massed for the attack, and for the protective 
barrage laid down in front of the position 
as the hostile attack is launched. 

The corps artillery includes medium 
heavy, high powered guns (and howitzers), 
employed chiefly for counter-battery work, 
or fire on hostile artillery, also for demolish- 
ing works of the enemy beyond the range 
or power of the divisional artillery. 

The army artillery includes extra large 
calibers for the demolition of important 
hostile establishments at long 
range, such as cities, railroad yards, and 
stations, supply depots, etc. 

Location of Defender’s Artillery—Artil- 
lery requires cover, and the most favorable 
location is on a reverse slope, or in a 
covered valley. Accordingly the general 
location of a defensive position should be 
such as to provide favorable sites for the 
artillery, at the proper distance from the 
front. Because of their greater range there 
will be more choice of position for the 
guns of the corps and army than for those of 
the division. Most of the divisional artil- 
lery will be located in a zone or belt whose 
forward edge is at least 2,500 yards from 
the front of the position, or the zone in 
which the protective (S. O. S.) barrage is to 
be laid. Here the artillery may be protected, 
if necessary, by a special artillery covering 
line or position, of one or more lines of 
defenses, in rear of the battalion reserve 
line of the battle position. 

Guns in Forward Arcas—A number of 
guns may be emplaced in the forward areas 
for close defense, especially for anti-tank 
fire. Such guns should be carefully con- 
cealed and if possible provided with shell- 
proof cover. They should not be 


the same 


works or 


used 


except when actually needed, and should be 
reserved for repelling an attack in force. 

Barrage Zone—The terrain in front of 
the position, that is the barrage zone (“No 
man’s land”) should be such that it can be 
effectively covered by the artillery from the 
positions it occupies, and this requirement 
should be duly considered in the location of 
the line of resistance. It usually means 
level or gently sloping ground, with no 
ravines or steep reverse slopes which can 
not be reached by artillery fire. In particular 
the artillery should cover any terrain which 
is defiladed or partly defiladed from the 
fire of machine-guns in the forward part 
of the position. 

Communication Between Artillery and In- 
fantry—There should be close intercom- 
munication between the artillery and the 
infantry in the front line, in order that the 
barrage may be laid down promptly when 
called for. The most usual means of signal- 
ing for the barrage is by means of rockets, 
or other pyrotechnics, emitting colored 
lights by night or colored smoke by day. 

Observation Stations and Command Posts — 
Each unit of the defense, from a combat 
group up, requires for the proper conduct of 
its operations, an observation station and a 
command post. For the smaller units the two 
are often, even usually combined. For the 
larger units (battalion and up) the two may 
be in different localities, but with dependable 
communication between them. 

These posts should, of course, be within 
the area occupied by the unit, generally 
slightly in rear of the center. For conven- 
ience, facility of access and concealment, 
the command posts and observation stations 
of small groups are usually placed in the 
trenches. Those of the forward combat 
groups are in the line of resistance or just in 
rear thereof on an approach trench. The 
command posts of companies in the front 
line, and of their reserve platoons, are 
usually in or near the support line. 

The command post of a front line battalion 
and those of its reserve companies are in 
the battalion reserve line, or just in rear 
or in front thereof. 

In addition to the observation stations of 
the component units of the defense, a 
general system of such stations, many of 
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them elaborately equipped with instruments, 
charts, etc., are established for the use of 
the artillery and intelligence service. Some 
of them may be combined with the stations 
of the infantry units. 

Observation stations and command posts 
should be inconspicuous and provided with 
splinter-proof cover whenever practicable. 
These are discussed later. 


SHELTER 


The intensity of modern artillery fire 
renders it necessary to provide the troops 
occupying a stabilized defensive position with 
more shelter than is afforded by the trenches 
alone. And the suddenness with which an 
attack is launched, often from a very short 
distance, makes it necessary that such 
shelters, in the forward part of the posi- 
tion at least, be very close to the combat 
positions of the troops, in order that they 
may promptly man their positions when the 
hostile artillery fire is lifted on the ap- 
proach of the attacking infantry. The troops 
held in support or reserve for local counter- 
attack must also be sheltered from the hos- 
tile bombardment, in order that they may be 
close at hand when needed, and not worn out 
or decimated as a result of the bombard- 
ment. The conspicuousness of a concrete, 
shell-proof shelter extending above ground 
makes the deep, subterranean or cave shel- 
ter, opening into a trench, preferable. Exit 
from a large deep shelter is necessarily slow, 
and if such shelters are employed in the 
forward part of the defensive area, that is to 
say in the line of resistance and even in the 
line of supports, the defenders are exceed- 
ingly apt to fail to reach their positions in 
time, and to be trapped in the shelter by the 
attacking infantry. 

Accordingly large shelters are not placed 
under the line of resistance or firing line. 
Small niches, usually placed under the 
parapet, accommodating two to four men, 
and permitting rapid egress, are preferable. 
In the support line, as there will be more 
time to man the defenses, somewhat larger 
shelters may be employed. In the line of bat- 
talion reserves and lines in rear, deep sub- 
terranean shelters accommodating a platoon 
or even as much as a company, may ad- 
vantageously be employed. 


As the labor of constructing cave shelters 
is very great they are not usual except in 
stabilized positions which have been and are 
apt to be occupied for a considerable period 
Natural or existing shelter is utilized when- 
ever it can be found within a suitable distance, 
especially for supports and reserves 
shelter will 
dug in the faces of reverse slopes, cellars of 
houses, etc. 


Such 


include woods, ravines, caves 


The location, details of construction, and 
tactical use of shelters 
greater length later. 


are discussed at 


ROUTES OF COMMUNICATION 

We have seen that an essential element in 
the strength of a position is the facility of 
access to the different parts of it, for the 
movement of weapons, troops, and supplies 
Accordingly the routes of communication and 
the means of transport should be thoroughly 
organized, reaching all parts of the posi 
tion, and concealed from view and sheltered 
from fire as far as possible. 

These routes will 
rear (in a_ highly 


include from front to 


organized position), 


trenches and subterranean passages, paths 
and trails, light railways, roads, standard 
gauge railroads and canals when already in 
existence. 


Because of the time required for their con 
struction, passages will b« 
used only for the most important and most 
exposed communications; in particular be- 
tween trenches and observation stations in 
the forward part of the position, and between 
machine gun emplacements and the trenches 
or other shelters provided for their crews 

In order to reduce carrying of supplies by 
hand to a minimum, the 
chanical and animal transport should be 
pushed as close to the front as possibk 
This means that these routes should be con 
cealed from hostile either naturally 
or by artificial means (road screens), and 
defiladed or protected They 
should end in safe localities, where the 
supplies may be unloaded out of sight and 
reasonably 
enemy. 

Alternative routes should be 
a provision against some of them being in 
terrupted. 


subterranean 


routes for me 


view 


from fire 


immune from the fire of the 


available a 
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SUPPLY 


An efficient means of supply is an indis- 
pensable element of a successful defense. 

The supplies required by the 
troops in the order of their importance are: 

(1) Ammunition 

(2) Waer 

(3) Food 

(4) Medical and surgical supplies 

(5) Materials for the construction or re- 

pair of defenses 


principal 


(6) Supplies for signal communications 

(7) Materials for the maintenance of 

routes 

(8) Clothing and equipage 

(9) Fuel 

(10) All other supplies. 

Some of these, such as (4) (6) and (7) 
are used chiefly by the special troops. Others, 
such as (8) are required at relatively infre- 
Nos. (1) and (2) and (3) 
are required by all comba’ units at all times. 

Dumps—The most effective scheme of sup- 
ply is to place in the area occupied by each 
unit of the defense, from a platoon up, a 
deposit or dump of the supplies most fre- 
quently required. The dumps of the smaller 
units are replenished from those of the 


quent intervals. 


larger. 

The amounts to be kept on hand should 
be such as experience indicates to be neces- 
sary. Bu to avoid over-accumulation of 
supplies in forward areas, subject ‘o deterior- 
ation, waste or capture, the amounts should 
be no more than are actually required, and 
the number of dumps should be held to a 
minimum. For example regimental and bri- 
gade dumps may usually be omitted, the 
battalion dumps being replenished from for- 
ward divisional dumps. All dumps should 
be kept stocked to the amount authorized by 
orders. 

Different dumps may be provided for dif- 
ferent classes of supplies, though often they 
may be in the same locality. In particular, 
ammunition and pyrotechnics should be sep- 
arated from other supplies of a non-explosive 
nature. 

Supply in Mobile Warfare—In mobile 
warfare, when the troops are advancing or 
retreating, the number of dumps and the 
amount of supplies kept in them will be 


greatly reduced. The supplies are held loaded 
in trucks or wagons, and dealt out to the 
troops as required, at issue points established 
for the purpose, from day to day. 
SUMMARY OF DEFENSIVE ORGANIZATION 

We may now summarize for rapid review, 
the most impor ant characteristic features of 
modern defensive organization. 

Field fortification varies with the weapons 
employed and is designed to increase the 
effectiveness of the defender’s weapons and 
to limit the effect of the attacker’s weapons 

The tactics of the defense include passive 
and active measures, and its weapons are 
fire and counter attack. 

Fire superiority is the keynote of success 
either in attack or defense, but an advance 
of the infantry is necessary to clinch the 
victory. 

Field fortifica‘ions are employed by both 
attack and defense. 

Defensive organization consists not in a 
number of lines of trenches, but in a number 
of defended and mutually supporting areas, 
disposed both laterally and in depth. 

A very wide field of fire is not necessary 
because of the effectiveness of modern wea- 
pons. What is needed is a good field of fire. 

The machine gun is a most important 
weapon of the passive defense, and its fire 
is most effective in enfilade, or along a 
flankment, parallel or oblique to the front, 
but it is also employed for frontal fire. 

The trenches serve as covered combat posi- 
tions for the infantry, as means of communi- 
cation, and to conceal the vital elements of 
the defense. Con inuous trenches for the ad- 
vanced lines, permit more effective distribu- 
tion of troops and prevent infiltration of the 
enemy. 

Obstacles should be disposed to limit the 
movements of the attacker and hold him 
under fire, while permitting free play for 
coun‘er attack by the defense. Obstacles 
should present a confused appearance in 
order not to betray the location of the vital 
defenses. 

Organization in depth of all elements of the 
defense is necessary: To provide for con- 
tinued resistance and interior defense in the 
position, to allow elasticity of she defense, 
particularly in the play of counterattack, and 
to distribute and reduce the effects of hostile 
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fire. The requirements for counterattack 
greatly affec: every element of defensive or- 
ganization. 

The visible elements of the defense are 
used to conceal or divert attention from the 
vital elements, and the latter should be kept 
away from the former as far as practicable. 

Reliance for resistance against a heavy a‘- 
tack should never be placed on a single line 
as a position, nor on a single position on a 
fortified front. 

The distance between the lines of a posi- 
tion and between successive positions are de- 
termined by the range and dispersion of ar- 
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tillery fire, by the need for mutual support, 
and by the requiremens of counterattack, 
and will vary according to the nature of the 
terrain, 

The forward lines of a position are usually 
placed on the front slopes in order to cover 
and pretect the high ground favorable for 
‘b ervation. But reverse slope positions are 
utilized when the requirements for observa- 
ticn permi . 

Defenses will be immune from hostile fire 
in so far as they are: (a) Properly dispersed 
over the terrain; (b) Concealed from view; 
and (c) Solidly constructed. 
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The defense is strengthened chiefly by in- 
creasing its mobile reserves. 

Shelter from fire, close to their combat 
positions is necessary for all troops of the 
defense. Shelters increase in the size from 
front to rear. Natural shelter is utilized as 
far as possible, especially for the larger 
reserves. 

The strength of a defensive position is 
greatly dependent on the facility of access 
to all portions thereof. Accordingly an ample 
number of routes and alternative routes of 
all classes, providing sheltered movement for 


troops and supplies, should be installed. 
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In ercommunication between all elements 
of the defense, including communication 
between infantry and artillery, should be 
provided, utilizing every available means of 
transmission. 

Necessary supplies should be distributed 
within the position so that they will be 
readily available to all, in sufficient quantity 

Hasty and formal organization for defense 
are governed by the same general principles 


NOTES 


Plate 14 is an example of a posi‘ion highly 
organized in accordance with the principles 
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Example of hastily organized position in open warfare. 
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herein discussed. Such an elaborate defense 
P wuld be found only on a stabilized front. 
Plate 15 shows an actual terrain hastily 
organized for defense in mobile warfare. 
The obstacles are not indicated. They would 
be installed to the extent that time and 
available materials permitted. This position, 
if held for a considerable period, might be 
gradually elaborated until it closely resembled 
that shown in plate 15. Both positions are 
organized on the same principles, the only 
difference being the extent to which the 
work is carried. 

The students should be given an assumed 
ituation with orders for defensive organiza- 
tion, and required to state the manner in 
which they would proceed to carry out the 
various works involved. 

The detailed location of the machine guns 
is a responsibility of the infantry. The points 
brought out in the chapter should be made 
clear by diagram and on the sand table. 

Small problems in the taking up of a 
defensive position by a detachment, both with 
and without artillery, are a most useful 
form of instruction. They may be laid on 
a large scale map, on the sand table, or on 
the terrain. The instructor should give the 
students some simple situations, such as a 
delaying action by a small rear guard, and 
require them to indicate the posiiion they 


Department 


would take up. The important points in 


this matter are the influence of the terrain 
on the location, the necessity of forcing the 


enemy to attack, and the protection of the 
flanks. This instruction may be carried as 
far as available time allows. The entire tac 
tics of detachment warfare are involved in 
such problems. 

The organization of woods and villages is 
best explained by means of diagrams. A tac- 
tical walk in the woods will also be helpful 

The instructor may enlarge on the use of 
artillery in defense, which is herein of neces 
sity very briefly treated. 

The remaining items in the chapter are best 
made clear in conference, by aid of diagrams 
and maps. 

The essential characteristics of defensive 
tactics and of field fortification, as set forth 
in this and previous chapters, constitute the 
most important part of this course. It is 
most essential that these fundamentals b« 
impressed on the minds of the students. It 
is by no means sufficient that they simply 
memorize the few items mentioned. The in- 
structor cannot regard this important course 
as a success unless at this time his students 
have an intelligent conception of the real 
meaning, the why and wherefore of these 
matters, which are of the utmost importance 
to every military man. 
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